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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tne Popular House of Parliament has been engaged for three 
sittings this week in a contest of civil and religious liberty; being 
challenged to the contest by the champions of both sides—by Mr. 
Spooner as the adversary of Maynooth, and Lord John Russell as 
the advocate of the Jews. Although Mr. Spooner’s motion named 
the Maynooth grant alone, everybod felt that it was aimed, as 
usual, at the established recognition of Roman Catholics and their 
civil rights; and Mr. Spooner made the most of the misconduct of 
Roman Catholics themselves,—such as the interference of their 
priests in elections; with the usual citation of doctrines subversive 
of allegiance and good faith from the writings of the old standard 
authors. He moved, not for inquiry, as he did last year, but for a 
committee of the whole House, to “consider” the grant. The 
ground of debate was enlarged by Mr. Scholefield’s amendment to 
include all Parliamentary grants for purposes of religious endow- 
ment,—such as the Colonial grants, and the Regium Donum; 
but the speakers did not generally accept that broader ground. 
Mr. Miall entered upon the subject of endowments in general, 
broaching the paradoxical opinion that he would rather endow er- 
ror than truth, because endowment, he explained, is a fatal sup- 
port. But the contest still raged around Maynooth, as the chosen 





standard for the battle of Anti-Papist and Anti-Persecutionist ; | 


Mr. Luecas’s fiery and defying language adding to the intensity of 
the sectarian war. The practical arguments in favour of the spe- 
eific grant were the old grounds of good faith and policy. The 
result was peculiar. The Sivision was taken on a Wednesday, just 
before six o’clock : Mr. Spooner’s formula was negatived by 192 


to 162 ; and then the clock adjourned the House, before Mr. Schole- | 


field’s amendment could be put. Many must have staid away, 
to avoid a display in which coward pose hm obliges numbers to 
join, although they are ashamed of it in their hearts; and the 
effect of the division is, that the House of Commons scouts the 
taising of the question. 

The other chapter of active controversy was Lord John Rus- 
sell’s reintroduction of his proposal to remove the last civil dis- 
abilities of the Jews; which he did in a speech recognized on all 
sides as conciliatory and dignitied. Lord John moved a resolution in 
a Committee of the whole House as the preliminary to a bill. The 
spirit that is represented by Sir Robert Inglis of course came forth 


to resist ; and there were odd sallies of Members whom it would | 


be difficult to classify,—such as the third Sir Robert Peel, from 
the Swiss Alps, with liberty on his tongue and a hostile vote in 
the lobby. The opposition was bootless. It is remarked that the 
net majority, 29, is the smallest that has yet been attained on the 
subject, although the attendance of Members was large. But the 
— must depend upon Ministers themselves: if they stand firm 
and no man make them afraid, they are most likely to carry all 
measures which they may consider necessary, this one among them. 
It is well understood that no Ministry of our time, whatever its 
majorities in the House of Commons, has had a better opportunity 
in the House of Lords. 

Two other debates of purely critical purport have occupied the 
two Houses,—one raise by Lord Ellenborough, on the annexa- 
tion of Pegu and the Burmese war in general; the other by Sir 
J ohn Pakington, on the concessions made to the colonists of Aus- 
tralia. Lord Ellenborough arrayed a number of figures and facts 
to show that the English forces in Burmah have been ill provided ; 
that the boundary of Pegu is a bad military frontier; and that 
the war wanted the sanction of the Duke of Wellington. Lord 
Aberdeen and Lord Derby, both Premiers impugned, defended 
their common Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, on the ground of 
necessity; they ignored the exigencies of the troops; and they 
age; a despatch to show that the war Aad the authority of the 

uke of Wellington, given three weeks before he died. Is the 





age of the former despatch, or the age of the writer when he 
penned the last, the greater abatement from the authority ? Out 
of this debate the public gets no information, except an idea that 
the war was very much according to Indian routine, and a notion 
that perhaps a great deal of it is the fault of poor old General 
Godwin. 

Not so in Sir John Pakington’s debate; whence we are to learn 
that some of the reforms carried on by the present Ministers are 
“ his thunder ”; and whence also we learn, somewhat more de- 
finitely, the extent to which Ministers are impressed with sound 
Colonial views, and prepared to act on them. 

The Law Bills, so many of which Lord St. Leonards has in 
charge with the concurrence of his noble and learned coadjutors, 
proceed independently of the Government: besides the Bank- 
ruptey, Lunacy, Chancery, and other Bills, there is the Digest of the 
Criminal Law by chapters ; all of which advance hopefully, not- 
withstanding Lord Campbell's desire to delay the operation of the 
criminal digest until the whole be accomplished—so as to keep it 
back almost to the date of Lord Cranworth’s “ Code Victoria.” 
The bill to extend the English Evidence Bill to Scotland is re- 
markable as comprising the result of an important recognition : 
Lord Campbell and the Judges had been opposed to the admission 
of the evidence of parties in their own case: now, however, the Lord 
Chief Justice acknowledges that they were wrong, and in the name 
of all the Judges announces their unanimous approval of the mea- 
sure, from their experience of its working. The Commission on 
Limited Liability in Partnership, announced in the course of the 
short debate which was fatal to the bill of “ Her Majesty's 
Theatre Association,” belongs to the important class of reforms 
gradually but quietly making way. 

The successful proposition of Sir Robert Inglis to appoint a Se- 
lect Committee on the appointment of a Deputy Speaker in case of 
the Speaker’s illness, affects an arrangement of which the conve- 
niences are obvious enough, and not unreasonable. We will not 
ask whether Sir Robert has any friend in his eye for nomination 
to the post—Sir Frederick Thesiger, for instance, or Mr. Disraeli. 
But we may express strong doubts as to possible ulterior conse- 
| quences. At present, Mr. Speaker is the only Speaker, and the 
| Sergeant-at-Arms is his lictor, without diversion of autherity; the 
| Speaker is ever present when “ the House” is sitting—the one 
continuous presiding mind; and if to go through with that duty 
he must be a strong man, so much the better—we want a man 
with a telling voice, a commanding presence, and a healthy self- 
assertion. It is now essential that the Speaker be at his post: let 
there be two, and it will not be only tmperative necessity that will 
excuse absences ; authority will be divided; and in process of time 
it will no longer be found essential to select for the post a healthy 
man in thorough repair. We grant that the Speaker must make 
many hard sacrifices to public duty: but we do not know that the 
day has yet come quite to extinguish the “lamp of sacrifice” which 
now burns in so few places, or quite to silence the peremptory 
voice of public duty. 











Every house, it is said, has its skeleton: the House of Com- 
mons possesses several of those deadly memoranda; but there is 
one which it annually exposes—the scandal that attends the elec- 
tion of its own Members; and this year we have the usual dis- 
play. There is no trait of novelty; though to the humourist 
there is the desirable variety in the dramatic incidents. Vulgar 
persons in vulgar language narrate the collusions between them- 
selves and the Members of Parliament to get the latter into the 
House of Commons by illicit means. With some variety in the 
persons, the witnesses mostly belong to the one low comedy class, 
the Adelphi of the political world. The particular methods of 
corruption which they disclose are usually the same—bribery 
under various forms; treating under various forms; evasive me- 
thods of paying money; gift of Government appointments in Dock- 
yard or Post-office ; use of influence as a landlord; employment of 
bludgeon-men to beat others in public with great sticks; in short, 
any of the ordinary modes to which vulgar minds resort for the 
coercion of vulgar bodies. After the social experiences of the last 
general election, these old tales come with a freshened interest; 
and the Association which is just established in the City to pro- 
mote the Ballot will derive some of its moral strength from the 
impression which the Election Committees now revive and deepen. 
But it is probable that political ideas will go beyond even the Bal- 
lot, “advanced” as some politicians consider that measure to be. 
Much of the evil arises from the necessity of collecting all the 
voters at polling-places, where they may be identified by the 
briber or beaten by the bludgeon-man; and the evil thus created 
would be swept away by the very simple improvement of taking 
the votes to oak a Member of Parliament in the same way that 





the votes to elect a member of the Board of Guardians are taken,— 
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namely, in a voting-paper conveyed by the poll-clerk from house 
to house. Thus, instead of setting hundreds or thousands trotting 
about the streets, with bands to cajole or frighten them, the peri- 
patetic duty would be done by duly-appointed persons under the 
returning-officer, and every man’s house would become his own 

lling-booth. But whatever be the means adopted, no new Re- | 
Sen Bill will be worth debating which does not strike at the root | 
of all these disgusting nuisances. 








Amongst the curiosities of history for the week is the story of a 
public meeting that was not held. In effusing his essay on the rela- 
tions of this country with France, last Friday evening, Mr. Disraeli 
received a circular which was put into his hands; and, hastily 
reading it, he turned round to the House, boasting that the bank- 
ers, merchants, traders, and others in the City, were meeting to 

rotest against the Anti-Gallican position of Ministers. On that 

int the Zimes inquired what was going on in its own peculiar 
domain, the City; and it discovers Mr. Sidney Smith busy at his 
work of convening, for consultation, the bankers, merchants, and 
traders aforesaid. “ But,” says the Times, “ nobody came”; and the 
whole affair isa failure. Hereupon Mr. Sidney Smith explains with | 
much indignation, in a letter to the Times, that the meeting which 
he convened was a private one, and preliminary to a more public | 
meeting. He, however, is quite satisfied with the declarations of 
Ministers that they are in friendly relations with France; and if 
the meeting should fail, he thinks it is because Mr. Disraeli has 
“given up to party what was meant for mankind.” Mankind 
ought to be very much obliged to Mr. Sidney Smith, and very in- 
dignant with Mr. Disraeli; and we leave them to cast up their 
accounts with that great judge. 








In Continental politics, we perceive that there is a grand com- 
motion going on; and some of the outward signs are portentous | 
indeed. The outbreak at Milan is followed by assurances that it 
was nothing more than a paltry riot of a few brigands, outcasts of 
society ; and that the people of Milan feel the utmost relief at the 
rescue. Yet Marshal Radetzky thinks it necessary to follow up 
the suppression of the outbreak with a proclamation requiring the 
Milanese to pay a heavy contribution, every Wednesday, to be 
continued till further orders,—warning them, that if they sing, 
whistle, or come together in the streets, the soldiers may shoot 
them; and Count Gyulai tells the Milanese notables, face to face, 
that they received the Emperor ill, and that he himself had not 
seen them before; thus declaring to the world, that the Milanese 
stand aloof from their Government, and must be coerced by the 
most iron oppression. The attempt to assassinate the Emperor of 
Austria is another of the troubled portents. The accounts represent 
the assassin as a reckless boaster, but we must remember that the 
Austrian accounts are systematically coloured ; and they do not ap- 
pear to have wrested any confessions from the culprit. The Em- 
peror is not seriously hurt. 

While Austria and Prussia have just concluded the commercial 
treaty that indicates a rapprochement between those important 
states—while the Montenegrins and Turks have broken the truce 
imposed upon both by Austria—while the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor is leaving Constantinople—while diplomatists from St. Peters- 
burg, M. Menschikoff and M. Demetri de Nesselrode, are in the 
Turkish capital urging negotiation upon the Sultan—rumours 
are thrown out, here and there, that Turkey in Europe is 
about to undergo “ partition”; and papers in the Zimes, 
with a sort of official tone about them, cast sidelong glances 
at such a result as being upon the cards. Lord John Rus- 
sell has said that the British and French Governments are in the 
closest amity, and are taking counsel together on the state of Eu- 
rope ; and the fact that France has waived her pretension to the 
custody of the Holy Places, at the instance of Lord Johnhimself, may 
be taken asa gage of that amity. It is supposed that the two Govern- 
ments are acting together in the East ; but what effect their joint 
action may haye is not explained. A systematic veil is thrown | 
over all the movements of which we have enumerated the 
portents ; but this triple fact is certain—that a partition of Tur- | 
key would be against the interest both of France and England ; | 
that Turkey in Europe is not prepared for an independent reor- | 
ganization on a Christian instead of a Mussulman basis ; and that 
the interest both of France and Turkey, therefore, lies in the | 
maintenance of the status quo. 





Debates aud Proceedings in Parliament. 
PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovse or Lorps. Monday, Feb. 21. Six-mile Bridge; Lord Cardigan’s Ques- 
tion—Royal Assent, to the ‘Transfer of Aids Bill, the Stamp-duties on Patents for 
Inventions Bill, and the Valuations Act Amendment (Ireland) Bill. 

Tuesday, Feb, 22. Law of Evidence (Scotland) Bill, read second time. 

Thursday, Feb. 24. Suitors in Chancery Relief Bill, Lunacy Regulation Bill, Lu- 
natic Asylums Bill, Lunatics’ Care and Treatment Bill, Bankruptcy Bill, and Cri- 
minal Law Digest Bill, read a second time, and referred to Select Committee. 

Friday, Feb. 25, Indian Grievances ; Native Petition from Madras. 

Hovsr or Commons. Monday, Feb. 21. Irish Church; Question and Answer— 
Militia Enlistment; Peace Placard exposed by Lord Palmerston—Navy Estimates 
— Examiner in Chancery Bill, in Committee. 

Tuesday, Feb. 22. Supply; Resolutions reported and agreed to—Examiner in 
Chancery Bill, reported as amended—Public-houses (Scotland) Bill read a first time 
—Her Majesty’s Theatre Bill, thrown out by 170 to 79—Maynooth; Mr. Spooner’s 
Resolution, and Mr, Scholefield’s Amendment ; Debate adjourned. 

Wednesday, Feb. 23. County Rates Bill, read a second time—Maynooth; Debate 
concluded; Mr. Spooner’s Motion negatived, by 192 to 162. 

Thursday, Feb. 24. Colonial Policy; Sir John Pakington’s Statement—Jewish 
igabilities; Lord John Russell’s Motion, carried by 234 to 205; Bill ordered to be 
, ooth ; further Debate fixed for Wednesday. 

Clergy Reserves Bill, postponed till Friday next—War in Ava— 
Estimates—County Rates Bill, committed pro forma. 


TIME- TABLE, 















The Lords. The Commons, 
Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment, Mecting. Adjournment 
Monday ....scccccecee SK wooo 6h 30m 4h .(m) 2hdim 
Tuesday. Sh .... Sh 30m 4h .(m) Th 30m 
Wednesday No sitting. «+. Gh Om 
Thursday .. Sh .... 6h30m ) Ihlim 
Friday... -..+0eeereees 5h 6h 30m : ‘+++ 11h 30m 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 5h Om Sittingsthis Week, 5; e.4lh Om 
this Session, 35; 45h 30m this Session, 45; — 223h 30m 





Tue Irish Cuvrcu. 
Mr. Grorcr Henry Moore, professing to be “inclined to give the pre- 


| sent Government a fair trial,” inquired whether it was intended to legis. 


late with regard to the Established Church in Ireland on the basis of 
perfect religious equality? It had been said that, as two members of g 


| “formidable body” of Irish representatives, constituting a fifth or g 


sixth part of the whole House, and pledged to oppose any Government 
not prepared so to legislate, had accepted office, they must have received 
some secret assurance that Government does intend to legislate on the 
subject. 

Lord Jonn Russexx replied, first, that Government has no intention 
to introduce any measure having reference to the Established Church of 
Ireland, with the exception of a bill relating to ministers’ moncy; ge. 
condly, that he believed the two gentlemen alluded to had taken office 
from their general knowledge of the principles and policy of the Goyer. 
ment, and not upon the faith of any special assurance. 

Mr. O’Fianerty said that Mr. Moore had taken an injudicious step, 
on his own responsibility, as it was not a proper time for bringing the ques- 
tion forward. Mr. Lvcas said, that he and those who act with him were 
prepared to oppose any Government not disposed to do justice to Ireland. 
Lord John Russcll’s reply was frank, and did him great credit : justice will 
not be done to Ireland, unless the Irish representatives unite together 
“ upon principles of perfect independence of English parties and English 
politics.” 

Maynootu CoLiEce. 

Mr. Spooner brought forward the subject of the Maynooth grant in 
the following shape— 

“‘ That this House do resolve itself into a Committee, to consider the act 
Sand 9 Vic. c. 25, being ‘ An act to amend two acts passed in Ireland for the 
better education of persons professing the Roman Catholic religion, and for 
the better government of the College established at Maynooth for the educa- 
tion of such persons, and also an act passed in the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom for amending the said two acts,’ commonly called the last Maynooth 


| Act, with a view to the repeal of those clauses of the said act which provide 


money grants in any way to the said College.” 

He explained at the outset, why he had changed his mode of dealing 
with the question. 

When he first brought the subject under the consideration of the House, 
he asked for a Select Committee of inquiry; declaring himself ready to 
prove, that the education carried on at the College of Maynooth was im- 
moral, subversive of the allegiance due to the Sovereign, and contrary to the 
Word of God. He knew that many Roman Catholics, both in and out of the 
House, and the public, were little aware of the doctrines inculcated at May- 
nooth when he asked for that inquiry. How had he been met? THe was 
personally abused, and told he was desirous of merely raising an electioneer- 
ing cry; but no one denied the truth of the statements he had made. His 
charge being admitted, he asked no more for inquiry; but, in the name of 
the oath taken by every Member to — the constitution in Church and 
State, he called upon them to do their duty to their Sovereign, and abolish 
the grant. Mr. Spooner then made several allegations against the College of 
Maynooth; tracing the riots at the late election to the doctrines taught 
there. He read extracts from several Irish newspapers, to show that the 


| priests had threatened both spiritual and temporal evils to those who 


voted against their wishes. He gave some instances. One vn said—“ In 
the presence of the Most High, before the living God, and before the cruci- 
fix, will you not vote for Lucas?’ (Zaughter.) Another said—* The pro- 


| spect of ‘the other world for those who voted for Colonel Bruen was far from 


affording consolation—let them go and be damned.” (Great laughter.) 


| Upon the extracts he grounded his conclusion that the College of Maynooth 


has not fulfilled the expectations of those by whom it was endowed. Ie de- 
scribed the origin of the institution; contending that it was a concession to 
the Roman Catholics, who promised largely that they would be dutiful and 
obedient in return. But while they were making those promises, what said their 
teachers > He oe the writings of Aquinas, Bellarmine, the bull “ in Cond 
Domini,” Dr. M‘Nally the Maynooth Professor of Ethics, and the Canon 
Law, to prove that the doctrines taught at Maynooth absolved Roman Catholic 
subjects from their allegiance, advocated the punishment of death for heresy, 
and inculeated general immorality. So long as England suffered and en- 
couraged Maynooth, she could not expect the continuance of those marked 
blessings which her Protestant character had bestowed upon her. Reverting 
to the state of Ireland, he imputed the political evils and the murders to the 
teaching of Maynooth ; and he implored the Protestant Government to stand 
by their Protestant Queen, and enable her to maintain the Protestant Church 
and State pure and unsullied, 

Mr. James Maccrecor seconded the motion; but betrayed his un- 
acquaintance with the forms of the House. 

If a Committee were appointed, he said, surely the evidence taken before 
it would justify the course recommended. (Several Voices—‘* There is no 
Committee proposed.) Referring to the motion, he said he found it to be 
for the House to “resolve itself into Committee.” (Laughter.) He could 
easily understand why the friends of Maynooth shrunk from inquiry, whether 
by a Committee of the whole House or by any other Committee. (Zronical 
cheers.) There was something behind the scenes which could not bear the 
light. (Cheers and counter-cheers.) 

Mr. ScHoLErreLp moved as an amendment, to leave out all the words 
after the word “consider,” and to substitute the following words— 


“*. . - - all enactments now in force whereby the revenue of the State 1s 
| charged in aid of any ecclesiastical or religious purposes whatsoever, with a 
view to the repeal of such enactments.” 

He supported his amendment by a general argument in favour of “ re- 
ligious equality”; by which he did not mean anything implying religious 
freedom in this country and persecution in other countries. (C/iers. ) 

| Mr. Spooner was always thinking of one set of consciences—Protestant con- 
| sciences: but grants to Protestants did as much violence to Roman Catholic 
| consciences as this Roman Catholic endowment did to his own. Mr. Schole- 
field wished to place all on the same footing. From a return obtained by 
Mr. Anstey, he found that there were a la’ number of endowments under 
acts of Parliament, three or four of which he would take the liberty of 
reading to the House. He found, for example, that there was an endow- 
ment of 20,300/. per annum for the salaries and expenses of the ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment in the West Indies; another of J. for the expenses of 
the office of the Commissioners for Building Additional Churches ; another 
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of 11,944. for augmented stipends to the parochial clergy of the Church of 
Scotland ; and another of 5040/. for stipends to ministers of additional places 
of worship erected in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland in connexion 
with the Church of Scotland ; besides a large number of other items, smaller 
in amount, but equally vicious in principle. Some of them were charged 
upon the Woods and Forests, some upon the Consolidated Fund, some upon 
the Customs, and others upon the Inland Revenue. The object of his amend- 
ment was to sweep all these away at once. He had been asked, why, if he 
was anxious to get rid of religious endowments, he did not begin with 
Maynooth? He replied, because it would evidence an unjust and un- 


nerous policy. He should prefer beginning with the more powerful 


Yhurch. 


Sir Wiitram Cray seconded the amendment; and Colonel Grevitie 


ke against the motion. 
Mr. Mratt hoped the House would give him the indulgence’ usually 
extended to Members who spoke for the first time. 


He thought they were all pretty well agreed that the debate hitherto had | 


not been profitable ; that the feelings it excited were not the most genial ; 

and that the country would probably not be proud of the result of their pro- 

ceedings that night. But that was the natural consequence of interfering 
in matters of religion. He was glad he could give his vote on two distinct 

rinciples. If he voted for the motion, he should, granting that the State 
right to bestow endowments for a religious principle, atfirm that it 
could do so only if that religion were truc: if he voted for the amendment, 
he should simply mark his sense of the impropriety of sustaining religious 
institutions by state endowments. He would never give a vote designed to 
have the effect of deciding authoritatively what was truth and what was not. 

Let the comparative methods of religious systems be settled by reason, by 

rsuasion, by the minds of those who proclaim those systems. Truth is in- 

dependent of Parliament. The law does not constitute truth; all that law 
can do is to show its tolerance. If he were obliged to decide in that House 
what was truth and what was error—if he were under some necessity of dis- 
tributing endowments in one way or other—he confessed he should be dis- 
posed rather to give the money of the State for the support of error than for 
the support of truth. Se pegs cheers from the Opposition.) Honourable 
gentlemen seemed startled by this doctrine. He would rather do something 
to support by external means a bad system than he would kill the vitality 
of a good one; and the last creed which he would consent to endowing 
would be his own. Why? Because he believed in it, because he had faith 
in its own inherent and vital powers. He should say, protect it in the ex- 
ercise of its rights, but don’t interpose either to nurse it or to feed it. If 
endowments must be given, let them be given to those who say they cannot 
do without them; let them be given to the morally weak; let them be 
given not to the truth but to that which the truth had to overcome. 
He had always the strongest objections to Sir Robert Peel’s Maynooth Bill : 
it was not a step towards religious equality; it did not soothe the irritation 
of the Irish people; it added sharpness, strength, subtilty, to the power of 
the priests. But he would not mystify himself. What end would he gain 
by voting for the motion? How could he justify it to his conscience to take 
the step proposed in relation to only one class of her Majesty’s subjects, 
while a much larger and more influential class were enjoying to a great ex- 
tent ecclesiastical endowments? He would not be severe to the weak and 
compliant to the strong. He would not go with Protestantism to do wrong, 
or be ashamed at any time to stand by the side of Roman Catholicism when 
itdid right. Ife wished that both might rest on their own merits, that 
neither should derive artificial support from the State; and that, exercising 
all their inherent vitality—for both of them contained some portion of truth 
—they might bring their powers to bear on the best interests of the people 
at large, quite independently of State endowments. 

Mr. . Batu inferred that Mr. Miall would maintain a bad religion 
rather than a good one. [This “ inference” produced cries of contradic- 
tion, and a restatement by Mr. Miall of what he did say.] Mr. Ball in- 
sisted upon understanding that Mr. Miall preferred the endowment of 
error: if he supported the endowment, it was because he thought the re- 
ligion endowed a very erroneous religion. 

Mr. Dvrry replied to Mr. Spooner more directly on the side of May- 
nooth. 

The newspapers quoted by Mr. Spooner were partisan publications against 
the priests of Ireland; and the evidence he had gathered from Sir Francis 
Head would not stand the test; for speeches that he quoted as delivered by 
Roman Catholic priests were the speeches of Presbyterian clergymen, and one of 
the passages so quoted was from a speech of his own! The withdrawal of the 
Government grant would not prevent the teaching of Catholics at Maynooth ; 
for if the motion were carried and the Catholics were driven back upon their 
own resources, he did not think the United States or the French Empire 
would be sorry to have the opportunity of assisting them. If the grant were 
withdrawn, Mr. Duffy himself would not pay a shilling of tithe. Nobody 
believed that the present motion would pass; and therefore nobody ever 
thought it worth their while to stand up and answer the absurd charges 
which had been so often brought against the system of education at May- 
nooth. In history, in philosophy, in criticism, and in biography, the College 
of Maynooth had published books and essays that would be found valuable and 
permanent additions to the literature of the country. He did not hesitate to 
say that the polities of most of the students at Maynooth were mucl more 
in aceordance with the sentiments of the House of Commons than with his 
Sentiments or with those of the gentlemen who sat near him. Experience 
had shown, in the affairs of the Cape of Good Hope, Van Diemen’s Land, 
and Canada, that they must consult the wishes of the people—not set Celt 
against Saxon—if they wished to succeed in legislation. 

_ SirJoun Youne defended the grant; and fortified his opinion by read- 
ing extracts from the letter of a Bishop to Lord Castlereagh in 1798, and 
from the speeches of the Duke of Wellington and the Earl of Derby in 
1816 ; the first recognizing the policy of educating the Roman Catholics 
at home, the last two the propriety of increasing the grant. As to the 
disturbances at the late general election, he would not defend them ; but 
it must be remembered that there was great excitement, that a Govern- 
ment supposed to be hostile to the*Roman Catholics was in power, and 
that a proclamation against the Roman Catholic Church had just been 
published. There were sixty or eighty clections, and some three thou- 
sand priests; but only ten or twelve cases of priestly interference had 
een produced. Mr. Spooner seemed to be walking on the same ground 
as the Tuscan potentate, only he had not the same power; but so far as 
he could, he outraged and insulted the feelings of the Roman Catholics of 
Treland. 

After a speech in support of the motion from Mr. Stanuorr, Mr. Fa- 
GAN moved that the debate be adjourned; and, accordingly, it was ad- 
Journed till Wednesday. - 

W hen the debate was resumed on Wednesday, Mr. Facan spoke against 
the motion. He vindicated the priests from the charges preferred by Mr. | 
Spooner. They threw themselves heart and soul into the elections, be- | 
cause they had proofs that it was a religious contest. As to Aquinas and 


particular divines, and the doctrine of Bellarmine is repudiated by every 
; Roman Catholic. Mr. A. Mitts supported the motion. Mr, J. Bax, 
Lord Lovarxg, and Mr, Forrescve opposed it. 

Lord Stantey thought the debate ought not to conclude without any 
member of the late Government having spoken on the question. He 
therefore went at some length into the origin of the grant, and gave an 
account of the settlement of 1845. That settlement, he held, was uncon- 
ditional, and intended to be permanent. He would willingly vote for 

| inquiry; but while he was prepared to reform the College if abuses could 
be proved, he was not prepared to repeal the grant. 

Mr. Lucas was saluted by cries of “ Divide!” 
tion and amendment. 

He and his friends could not conceal from themselves that the amendment 

was dictated by the same feelings of bigotry and opposition to Catholicity 
that animated the supporters of the motion. (‘*.Vo, no/’’) The fact was 
so. The purpose of the amendment was to avoid, under a plausible and de- 
lusive pretence, the full and open expression of that bigotry. (Zenewed cries 
of * No!”’) Now he would join Mr. Scholefield if he would put his practi- 
cal conclusion to an issue, and include in some form of words a declaration 
against all endowments in Ireland, whether of Maynooth or of the Regium 
Donum, or that most flagrant and flagitious of all endowments, not by volun- 
tary grant of state funds, but an endowment conceived in fraud and carried 
out by robbery—the endowment of the Established Church in Ireland, which 
had plundered the Catholics of their own funds, and given them to a mi- 
nority of the people. (“ Oh, oh!’") It was the principle of taking all they 
could and keeping all they had once got. (Oh, oh!’’) Who believed 
the motion would pass? It was only supported by what, without offence, 
he might call the tails of the two parties, without the consent of the heads 
ofeither. (Cries of “ Divide!”) It wasthe Catholic religion, and not 
merely a Catholic College, which was in question. (Cries of “* Divide!” 
very general.) 

Mr. Drum™Monp, amid constant expressions of impatience, made a brief 
and humorous speech, at once against the Catholics and against the 
motion. 

His constituents had told him to vote against the grant; but he said to 
them, “ No, I won’t’’—(*“ Jlear!”’ and laughter)—*“ Il won't do an act of 
injustice.”” He was for inquiry. Turning upon the Jesuits, he amused the 
Hlouse by an anecdote of their “ cleverness.’” They had beaten a dozen 
Popes, and he did not suppose that he could beat them as they had beaten the 
Popes. (Laughter.) Bellarmine was one of those clever men, and he said, ** Pon- 
tifex potest legem Dei mutare.”” That was a very startling proposition, and the 
King of France, after a good deal of trouble, got the Pope to put it into the 
propositiones damnate: but how did they suppose the Jesuits got over the 
difliculty? By adding a word or two, and making the phrase run “ Ponti- 
fex non sine justA causa potest legem Dei mutare,” (Laughter.) There 
were a dozen instances of the same kind. 

Several Members now attempted to speak. Amid the confusion, Lord 
Cuavpe ILamiuron moved the adjournment of the debate. Sir Ronerr 
Ixeuis obtained a hearing while he protested against the language used 
by Mr. Lueas with respect to the Established Church. 

Mr. Lucas said, he didnot mean to insult: he spoke of the Establish- 
ment as a political institution. 

At length the motion for adjournment was withdrawn, and the House 
proceeded to a division on the question that Mr. Spooner’s motion should 
be the question to be put to the IHlouse; when there appeared—Ayes, 
162; Noes, 192; majority, 30. The House having thus decided that 
Mr. Spooner’s motion should not be the question put, immediately after- 
wards adjourned, as it was by this time past six o'clock, This still left Mr. 
Scholefield’s amendment to be disposed of, 


He opposed both mo- 


Disaniniries or THE JEws. 

Before making his statement on the subject, Lord Jonn Russex. hoped 
Sir Robert Inglis would not object to going into Committee at once. Sir 
Rorext replied, that he had the strongest objection; as that would be 
permitting the first step. 

Lord Joun Russe.1, noticing that the course which was allowed to be 
taken more than twenty years ago by Mr. Robert Grant was now ob- 
jected to, went on to state the nature of the proposition he had to make, 
before the House went into Committee. 

It would have been agreeable to him to propose a simple oath to be taken 
alike by all; but that would have raised questions as to the inteutions of the 
Roman Catholics. So that he only proposed so far to complete the edifice of 
religious liberty as to admit the Jews to the same rights and privileges as 
Dissenters and Roman Catholics. In making this proposal, he laboured 
under a disadvantage ; for the Jews are not numerous, they hold no threaten- 
ing meetings, they wield no electoral influence. He had nothing to rest 
upon but the truth, the justice, and charity of his proposals: and was it to 
be imagined that those who had resisted such arguments so many times 
would yield now? But those who felt the force of justice would impartially 
concede these claims when no extrinsic means were used to press upon them. 
It would not redound to the character of the House, if, when all reason and 
argument are in their favour, a prejudice should be indulged in. (Cheers.) 

After this exordium, Lord Johu made out, that legislative disabilities had 
never been grounded on a difference of religious faith. He showed that the 
words **on the true faith of a Christian” had been introduced in the reign 
of James I. immediately after the Gunpowder Plot, for the purpose of ex- 
cluding Roman Catholics not true to the Crown. Baron Alderson, on the 
trial of Mr. Salomons, held the same view, aud inferred that the oath could 
not properly be called a test of Christianity. Lord John argued that the 
Catholics were excluded because of the dangers to political freedom appre- 
hended from their political doctrines—doctrines supposed to be connected 
with their faith. From the beginning of this disqualification, in 1605, down 
to its abolition in 1829, the argument had always been, that persons belong- 
ing to a certain religion, whether dissenting from the Church of England as 
Protestants or dissenting from the Church of England as Roman Catholics, 
have connected with that faith certain political doctrines, which make them 
unsafe depositaries of power. Having laid down this proposition, Lord John 
insisted that the special ground of religious faith was first introduced in 
1830. But that was the question to argue. “I ask you, are men on ac- 
count of their religious faith to be disqualified, or are they not? Can youor 





' can you not maintain, that, because a man believes in the Old Testament, 





and does not believe in the New-——(lronical cheers and laughter from the 
Opposition.) That is the question. (Cheers.) Are you, on account of 
what you believe to be the errors of his faith, to deprive a man of political 
power and of civil privileges? (Cheers.) Now I contend, that differences of 
religious opinion, that errors in faith, are no ground whatever for depriving 
a man of his right to serve the Crown and to sit in Parliament.”’ (Cheers.) 
Following this up, he disposed of the stock arguments advanced by the op- 
ponents of the bill,—as that the Jews are aliens; that they are a separate 

2ople ; that their moral character is not good ; that their admission to Par- 
ae will unchristianize the nation ; and that they are so few in number 


Bellarmine, Roman Catholics have nothing to do with the opinions of ' that exclusion does not amount to injustice. “ I ask you,”’ he concluded, 
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“to take away this last disqualification, and then you may with truth say, 
that having, for political reasons, done away with it in regard to others, you 
have now done away with this remaining disqualification solely upon the 
grounds of truth and justice; that you have no other ground to do it away 
upon but truth and justice ; and that it is upon that truth and that justice 
that you found your truly Christian character.” (Cheers.) 

Lord John’s motion was, ‘‘ That this House do resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee to take into consideration certain civil disabilities affecting the Jews.” 

Sir Ronert Incuts opposed the motion for going into Committce. 

He would never take off his hat and open the gate to let Lord John into 
the sacred enclosure. Let him break down the barrier if he could. Sir Ro- 
bert maintained that power is atrust and nota right; that if the Jews were 
admitted to Parliament, they would be unfit to legislate on Church matters 
for instance, because they regard our blessed Lord as an impostor. THe re- 
vived the argument that the admission of the Jews would annul the Chris- 
tian character of the House. Replying to Lord John Russell’s statements 
respecting the purpose for which the restrictive words of the oath were intro- 
duced, he said, that whether the words existed in the oath or not, no Jew 
could take his seat in that House except by virtue of an oath sworn on the 
New Testament. The hypocriticai respect which Gibbon and Wilkes paid to 
Christianity, bad as it was, was better than the avowed blasphemy of the 
Jew. Ifthe admission of Jews were conceded, Mahomedans might come in. 

The debate was next carricd on by Sir Ronert Peer; who followed 
the lead of the last speaker. His main argument was, that the admission 
of the Jews had nothing to do with civil and religious liberty. The Jews 
are better treated here than in any other country; neither are they dis- 
satisfied at being excluded from seats in Parliament. 

He denied the justice of the praise bestowed on the Jews: why, they are 
the chief instigators to crime, and the receivers of stolen goods. The House 
was now considering a personal affair of the noble Member for London. 
(Cheers from the Opposition.) We represented the City of London with a 
Jew—a very wealthy man—but everybody knew how his wealth had been 
amassed. (Groans, and cheers from the Opposition.) He helped to gag 
Liberal opinions by lending money to the Despotic Powers. (‘* Oh, oh !’’) 
Sir Robert trusted the other House would reject the bill. (Cheers.) 

Lord Monck, Mr. W. D. Seymour, and Mr. M. O’Connett, supported 
the motion; Mr. Narrer, Mr. Wicram, and Colonel Sinrnorr, opposed 
it. Lord Drumiaynic, amid ironical cheers from the Opposition, an- 
nounced that he was about to reverse the vote he had formerly given 
against the Jew Bill, and to vote for going into Committee. 

The House divided—For the motion, 234; against it, 205; majority 
for going into Committec, 29. 

The House went into Committee ; and,Mr. Wizson Parren, from the 
chair, read the following resolution— 

“That it is expedient to remove all the civil disabilities at present ex- 
isting affecting her Majesty’s subjects of the Jewish persuasion, in like man- 
ner and with the like pues as are provided with reference to her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects professing the Roman Catholic religion.” 

When this resolution was put, the cries of “ Aye” and “No” were 
nearly equal; and strangers were ordered to withdraw, as if for another 
division. Sitting with his hat on, apparently supposing that the galleries 
had been cleared, Mr. Watvo.r explained to the new Members, that it 
was not usual or necessary to divide again on the formal motion after | 
such a decision as that just taken: accordingly, without further contest, 
the resolution was carried, reported, and a bill was ordered to be brought 
in by Lord John Russell, Viscount Palmerston, and Mr. Wilson Patten. 
Tue War In Ava, 


The Earl of Etuennoroven made a question respecting a letter from 
the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany to the Governor-General of India in Council, dated in September 
1829, the text of a commentary on the causes and conduct of the war with 




















va. 

In 1829 he was President“of the Board of Control, and all his information 
on the war in Ava then recent he placed before the late Duke of Wellington, 
in order that he might obtain his authoritative instructions as to the line of 
operations to be followed in the event of another war. The Duke gave his 
views in detail, and they were sent out to India in the despatch to which his 
question referred. Now he belicved that the course of operations recently 
adopted by the Government of India was not that described by the Duke of 
Wellington ; because the Duke never would have sanctioned the employment 
of troops on the internal waters of a great empire without animals and means 
of movement. After the relief of Pegu, General Godwin collected twenty- 
five carts, and marched twenty-four miles in three days, driving the enemy 
before him; but he was obliged to return because a provision-cart broke 
down. It was impossible to subdue an empire with troops so ill-provided. 
He knew we had compelled the Emperor of China to submit to terms with 
very limited means of carriage ; but even there, in spite of all our successes, 
no impression was made until we brought all our force to bear on the mouth 
of the Great Canal. Have we the same means of suceessin Ava? Orif there 
were, could we expect to produce the same effect on the barbarous sovereign 
of a barbarous people? Had we rested our forces on the provinces of Arra- 
can, placed 8000 men at nearly equal distances on the Irrawaddy between 
Ava and Rangoon, with perfect means of movement, we should have hada 
better chance of success. What is the present position of the army in that 
part of India? He calculated, that by the 4th of January, General Godwin 
would be at Prome with 4800 men, of whom 200 would be cavalry, and 16 
guns, of which not more than 10 would be horsed. There is no trace of any 
provision for moving ammunition or provisions. Out of the 4800 men, as the 
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soldiers were dying, six, eight, ten a day, from cholera, one-fifth were in the 
hospital. 
3500 men. Before they could get to the enemy on the left bank of the river, | 
they must take six miles of stockades, supported in the rear by three immense 
stockades, and in front by two miles and a half of jungle. How can it be ex- 
agp that these forces, limited in amount, seriously affected by sickness, would 
ve able at last to march on Ava, ‘as was the dream of those who look at the 


This, with 500 as a guard for the sick, left the moveable army at | 








(Saturday, 


Turning from this point, Lord Ellenborough rapidly summed up. When 
he remembered the great expense, the extensive operations, with our honoyr 





ledged by ‘that unfortunate proclamation ”’ to dethrone a sovereign—when 
j remembered that the original pretexts put forward in justification were 
“two little injuries inflicted on British subjects” —“‘ two little insults, ag 
they were called’””—when he remembered that the whole amount of the 
original damage was said to be 900/., and considered how the Burmese might 
have felt insulted at the presence of five of our ships in their river—he eon. 
fessed it was “ painful to see the great and lamentable consequences which 
had arisen from a cause so small.”” The King of Ava did not desire war. 
the notion of acting hostilely had never entered his head: former Govern, 
ments had avoided collisions. Lord Ellenborough desired to hear, if pos- 
sible, the views of the Government on our position with regard to the Go. 
vernment of Ava, and in what manner we can best extricate ourselves, 

The Earl of ABERDEEN said, that although it has never been customary 
to produce any despatch of the Secret Committee, he was not disposed to 
withhold the paper now asked for. It was written twenty-five years 
ago, and much may have happened to render completely inappropriate 
any line of conduct prescribed in a despatch of so old a date: although it 
would possess _ historical interest, he thought it of little practical utility, 
He was likewise prepared to produce papers explanatory of the war, in. 
cluding the proclamation, and also an account of the expense already in. 
curred, 

The Ministers, he continued, did‘not feel called upon to discuss in any 
manner the propriety of the measures which have taken place. They had 
great reliance on the discretion, judgment, and experience of Lord Dalhousie, 
With the most pacific intentions, every Governor-General had found him. 
self engaged more or less in war. Lord Dalhousie had been led by the ne. 
cessities of the case to extend the sphere of his warlike operations; and he 
had reluctantly adopted annexation. ‘‘ The present Government are strangers 
to the whole of the policy and execution of that war up to the present time. 
Her Majesty's late Government, I apprehend, gave their genera Fp note ma 
to that policy and to the conduct of the war. In general terms, I acquiesce 
in the opinion which has been expressed by the late Government upon the 
ape, and in the eulogies which were passed by them upon the Governor- 
General.” 

The Earl of Denny vigorously defended the policy of his Government 
from the attack of Lord Ellenborough. He insisted that the war was 
necessary to maintain the prestige of British arms; that there had been a 
succession of insults and encroachments on the part of the Burmese ever 
since 1826; and these, not the loss of 900/. sustained by a British mer- 
chant, had compelled the Governor-General not to them over. 

When our troops had occupied Rangoon and Martaban, and made an ad- 
vance on Pegu, it was necessary to determine what further should be done. 
The Governor-General had proposed three courses to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment: one, to retreat, retaining Rangoon, Martaban, and the command of 
the mouth of the Irrawaddy ; a second, to annex Pegu up to Prome, without 
seeking the consent of the King of Ava; anda third, to insist on a treaty of 
annexation, and in the event of refusal to advance on Ava. He stated that 
he had made adequate provision for carrying out either of the courses— 
naming the number of troops required, the supply of elephants and the pro- 
per means of transport, should the Government think it necessary to advance 
on Amerapoora. Under these circumstances, Lord Derby took the advice of 
the Duke of Wellington; who, on the 24th of August last, sent him 
a despatch explaining the course he recommended, which confirmed 
the views of the Government. The Duke of Wellington came to 
these conclusions,—first, that war could not have been averted; 
next, that the operations proposed were judicious; next, that the measures 
adopted were yee with great gallantry and success; and lastly, that 
in honour to the inhabitants of Pegu, as well as in policy, we were bound 
not to stop short, but, unless the King of Ava ceded to us by treaty the ter- 
ritory we had already adopted, we must force compliance. ‘‘ These must be 
ceded by the stipulations of a treaty of peace, or the state must be destroyed.” 
Accordingly, instructions were forwarded to the Governor-General, and the 
annexation of Pegu took place. Lord Derby had heard with astonishment 
the statement that our army was suffering from sickness: at the time he 
quitted office, every successive mail brought reports of the increasing good 
health of the troops. He had no hesitation in saying that the forces at the 
disposal of the Governor-General were adequate to the occupation of Pegu, 
with the good-will of the population already annexed. If the larger opera- 
tions were found necessary, he had the fullest confidence that the Governor- 
General would be quite prepared to act with vigour and effect. 

The papers were ordered. 

Corontat Portcy. 


On Thursday, Sir Joun Paxineton moved for copies of despatches 
written by himself when he was Colonial Secretary, to the Government 
of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Van Diemen’s Land; 
and he called the attention of the House to the condition of the Austra- 
lian Colonies, and to the policy which he would advise for the Imperial 
Government. 

In the speech which prefaced this motion, Sir John traced the rise of the 
Australian Colonies in wealth, population, and importance, especially after 
the ceasing of transportation, and subsequently after the gold-discoveries. 
Notwithstanding the sudden change following the discovery of the gold- 
fields, the conduct of the inhabitants has been most creditable. He also 
traced the claims advanced by the colonists of New South Wales for local 
legislation and control of their own movements. Lord Grey had admitted 
that it might be desirable t» transfer to a colony the control of its own waste 
lands, but he thought the time had not yet come: in this Sir John differed 
with him, especially since the present state of the colony, and the rapid in- 
crease of its population and wealth, render an allotment of the land-fund for 
emigration no longer necessary. On these grounds, Sir John supported the 
claim of the colonists to an improved constitution, and especially to a second 
chamber; a proposition unsuccessfully advanced by Mr. Walpole, and subse- 


| quently by Sir William Molesworth, who had been defeated by Lord John Rus- 


subject from a distance’’ ? Then we had 500 men, without acommissariat, em- | 


ployed in making a road for the passage of animals over the pass that leads from 
Arracan to the Irrawaddy; but we had allowed the pass to be strongly forti- 
fied, instead of taking possession of it on the first day of the war. We had 
fewer than 3500 men at Rangoon; and in consequence of the “ unfortunate” 


occupation of Pegu, not a man could be spared from the lower part of the | 


river as a reinforcement. Yet this was the chosen moment when we “ declared 
annexed, the province of Pegu, which we did not occupy, and intimated our 
intention, if our proposals were not acceded to, of moving upon Ava! That 
was a very grandiloquent proclamation; but, unfortunately, there did not 
exist a force sufficient to enable us to carry it into execution.” Why should 
we annex the province of Pegu at all? And if we do, can we stand there? 
Pegu has no frontier, no range of mountains, not the slightest line of de- 
marcation. If we annex Pegu, we must annex Ava. In either case, consi- 


derable additions must be made to our forces; yet the annexation of Ava 
would bring no military advantages. 


| sell’s Government. Sir William had taken great interest in Colonial matters, 


it surprised Sir John to see him intrusted with the care of parks and gardens : 
he regretted also to find that Sir William was not present on this occa~ 
sion. [Lord John Russell—* He is * Then he regretted the cause of 
his absence more than the absence itself. He now understood that a de- 
spatch, not differing from that which the late Government sent out, was on 
its way to authorize the amended constitution. The present Government 
had also announced, through the Duke of Newcastle, the intention to ad- 
here to the decision of their predecessors in favour of the cessation of 
transportation to all the Australian Colonies: on the merits of which mea 
sure Sir John enlarged. He still, however, recommended the sending © 
convicts to Western Australia; and even commended to the Government @ 
——— from a speech delivered by Lord John Russell in 1850, declaring that 
inglishmen wherever they go should enjoy English freedom and have 


English institutions, : . . 
Mr. Frepertck Pert in great part echoed Sir John ren pee 7 
necde 





speech: the only fault he could find with it was, that it was no 
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as a vindication of Sir John’s own policy, which nobody had impugned. 
Because they had reverted to the policy of the Government before Sir 
John’s with respect to the Clergy Reserves in Canada, Ministers did not 
intend to disturb the changes that had recently taken place in Australia ; 
ord Mr. Peel went on to explain that many things have been conceded 
to the management of the colonists. The control of the Customs has 
been transferred to them. Government is quite prepared to accept the 
civil list voted by the Culonial Legislature, in lieu of that voted by Par- 
jiament ; the Legislative Council of New South Wales in fact proposing 
88,000/, instead of the 73,000/. appropriated by Parliament. Sums had been 
reserved for carrying on the public business, in case supplies should be 
refused—20,000/., for example, in the colony of Victoria—a mere trifle 
as compared with the estimated revenue for next year, 1,750,000. Al- 
though upholding the principle of the Land-Sales Act, Mr. Peel was not 
unprepared to carry out the intentions of the last Government in respect 
to land-sales; economical reasons giving way to political reasons. ‘The 
explanation on the subject of transportation did not differ from the Duke 
of Newcastle’s statement on the same subject. 

Mr. AppERLEY recognized in both speeches just delivered the princi- 
ples of Colonial government which had been urged upon them by gentle- 
men combined for that purpose ; and he generally approved of what had 
taken place. Only two or three things remained to give the Australian 
constitution a perfectly British form,—such as the abandonment of the 


Revel yeto on local legislation, and the system of reference to the Colo- | 


nial Office in this country. It would be impossible to continue trans- 
portation to Western Australia; and Government must forthwith deal 
with the whole question of secondary punishments, especially the treat- 
ment of juvenile offenders. 

Lord Joun Russert corrected some errors in Sir John Pakington’s 
speech ; and replied to Mr. Adderley’s last suggestion, that Government 
only desire time to consider the important subject of secondary punish- 
ments. ‘No unnecessary delay will occur; and as soon as we decide on 
the substitute that is most cflicient for the purpose, we shall lose no time 
in laying a measure before Parliament.” 

After a few words of satisfaction from Mr. Hume, the motion was 
agreed to. 

Law Rerorm Brits. 

On the motion of Lord St. Leonaxps, the six Law Bills which he has 
introduced into the House of Peers have been read a second time, and 
ordered to be referred to a Select Committee. They are the Chancery 
Suitors Relief Bill, the Lunacy Regulation Bill, the Lunatic Asylums 
Bill, the Lunatics Care and Treatment Bill, the Bankruptcy Bill, and the 
riminal Law Amendment Bill. 

On the last-named, a conversation arose. Lord Campneti protested 
against the bill’s coming into operation until the criminal code should be 
completed. Lord Sr. Leonanps said, it would be advantageous to have 
the benefit of experience in regard to a part of the code, while the rest 
of the work was in progress. 

Lord Brovenam explained the position of the subject, and stated his 
own Santen to the postponement proposed by Lord Campbell. 

The Criminal Law Commissioners had approved of a Digest of the whole 
Criminal Law with reference to Crimes and Punishments, reserving for a 
future report the digest relative to criminal proceedings. The report re- 
specting crimes and punishments was referred back to the Commissioners, in 
order that some alterations might be made, and one or two gentlemen were 
then added to the Commission. The Commissioners made a second report, 
and a bill founded thereon was brought in, and was referred to a Select 


Committee. That bill had, however, been delayed until the Commissioners | 


had agreed upon a digest as to the mode of criminal procedure. In 1850 he 
had done all he could to induce the then Government to provide for the con- 
tinuance of the Commission for another year, when they might have com- 
pleted the whole digest of criminal procedure; but the Government declined 
to accede to this suggestion, stating that enough had been done to enable 
them to proceed themselves in the matter. He had been hopeless of seeing 
the digest completed at all, when the late Government promised to give im- 
mediate attention to the subject. Then came the question how they were to 
proceed; and it was suggested, that instead of proceeding with the whole 
digest in one bill, it might be considered and adopted piecemeal,—that first 
one chapter should be taken, and then another, until the whole digest should 
be into law. Lord St. Leonards then took up that chapter which 
Lord Brougham thought was the most important—namely, that relating to 
offences against the person. He did not understand that Lord St. Leonards 
shendoned the other bills, but that, beginnning with this measure, he in- 
tended to introduce others afterwards. He would fain hope, therefore, that 
there would be no difficulty in following up the enactment of the first chapter 
by the enactment of others, and that the result would be, that before the end 
of the session such a clearly-digested view of the criminal laws of this 
country would be provided as would suffice to inform, authoritatively and 
distinctly, the subjects of the Crown what those laws are to which their obe- 
dience is exacted under such high punishments. He did not think that it 


would, upon the whole, be desirable to postpone the operation of any part of | 


the digest. 

Report or tur Divorce Commission. 
_ At the close of a conversation which took place on the second read- 
ing of Lord Brougham’s Bill to extend to Scotland the Law of Evidence, 


| priests. 


rd Capex stated the substance of the report which has been signed | 


by the Divorce Commissioners. 


The report recommends that the House should renounce the practice of | 


passing an act of Parliament in each case; that there should be a regular 
—- tribunal appointed to take cognizance of these cases, consisting of a 

ice-Chancellor, an Ecclesiastical Judge, and a Common Law Judge; and 
that the proceedings should take place judicially where the petition comes 
from the husband on the ground of the wife's adultery, but that in the ex- 
traordinary case of the wife seeking a dissolution of the marriage for the 

usband’s misconduct, that should be matter for legislation, because it would 


be impossible that any code could be laid down by which a court of justice 
could be regulated in deciding cases involving such variety of circumstances. 


He trusted the report would mect with the approbation of the House. 
Tur Boarp or Customs. ; 
In reply to Mr. Horsrat, Mr. Giavsrone said he was not yet certain 
whether any measure which Government might take for the improvement 


| peer. 


of the Customs department would require legislative interposition. ‘The | 


subject was under consideration, and the result would probably be em- 
ed in a Treasury minute. 


| the conte mpt the y deserved. 


2 ' 
An important change, one which must be the foundation of all other 


changes, is in progress with respect to the Board of Customs—the reduc- 
tion of the number of Commissioners. In September last there were 
eight Commissioners ; but about that time Mr, Lushington resigned, and 





i 





the vacancy has not been filled up. Within the last three weeks another 
Commissioner applied for permission to resign. Neither would that va- 
cancy be filled up. So that the number of the Commissioners will now be 
only six. 

Corrrr anp Cuicory. 

In reply to a question put by Mr. Hume, the Cuancetzor of the 
Excuraver said, that the Treasury have resolved to allow chicory to be 
sold “in a state of mixture with coffee, provided it is so distinctly desig- 
nated by labels attached to the packets.” , 

Ixrerest on Excueqver Brits. 

As it had been stated in a morning journal that the Bank of England 
had the undue advantage of a previous knowledge of the intention of Go- 
vernment to reduce the rate of interest on Exchequer Bills, Mr. Masvrx- 
MAN inquired whether the Governor of the Bank knew of the intended 
reduction previously to the 12th instant; and whether the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would object to state when the reduction was determined 

on? 
Mr. Giapvstone answered, that the exact date when the reduction be- 
come known to the public was the 15th of February. He had finally de- 
| termined on that reduction on the evening of the 14th, without taking 
the advice of the Bank of England. He had written a note to the Go- 
| vernor and Deputy-Governor on the 12th, requesting their attendance on 
| the 14th, without specifically naming the subject upon which he wished to 
| confer with them, but simply stating that it was a subject which must be 
decided on the 14th. They accordingly waited upon him on the 14th, and 
| left him in the middle of the day without being apprized of his final in- 
| tention. 





Tur Intsu Famine Loans. 

In reply to Lord MonrraGie, who with the Marquis of CLannicanpe 
and the Earl of Wick1ow protested against the repayment of advances 
which had been unsolicited, the Earl of AnenprEn stated that the Irish 

; consolidated annuities were under the consideration of the Government. 
Connected as the subject is with the financial arrangements of the year, 

| it would be premature and improper for him to make any announce- 

ment on the subject. 
Tue Six-mite Brrpce Arrair. 

The Earl of Canpican asked, on Monday, whether the Government in- 
tended to prosecute the soldiers of the Thirty-first Regiment for their con- 
duct at Six-mile Bridge ? 

These soldiers may not be much considered or thought of, but they are a 
portion of an army which is exposed to every danger and hardship, ealled to 
serve in unhealthy climates, and in every situation demanding courage and 
-— endurance,—an army which has not only shown courage in action, 
yut the greatest heroism and devotion to duty, under such difliculties as those 
to which he had alluded. It was a body of men belonging to thisarmy that 
stood upon a sinking wreck, firmly and steadily and without a murmur, as if 
they were on parade, and, allowing the helpless women and children to be 
saved, enue never moving or showing anxiety for their own safety, 
suffered themselves to be swept off that wreck, passing into eternity silent 
and steady, probably without uttering a word, only offering, perhaps, a si- 
lent prayer for forgiveness of their errors. Or to take another instance to 
show what this army is :—Only the other day we heard of two or three 
men, of different ranks, under orders, and under a sense of duty, 
(though possibly a mistaken one,) venturing into impassable snow, and 
rather than neglect their orders to carry despatches, or whatever their orders 
might be, meeting a miserable death. It was an army which, though hated 
by the people of this country, they could not dispense with, but sent for 
when they apprehended an outbreak. ‘The army 1s hated by the people of 
this country until it is required for their protection, and then the soldiers 
are asked for and waited for with trembling anxiety by the inhabitants of 
the large towns. ‘To show the confidence the people have in the smallest 
bodies of this army, he might mention, that he recollected asking the head 
of a large manufacturing town of 30,000 or 40,000 what he wanted to pro- 
tect the town from danger; and he said the opinion in the town was, that if 
they could have at any time a score of dragoons they should be perfectly safe. 
What ought to be the conduct of the Government towards such an army as 
he had described? Surely they are bound to support them, and ought to 
defend these men, instead of prosecuting them. The course which it seemed 
| probable the Government would adopt would be an insult and affront to the 
Army. 

Lord Cardigan further inquired, whether the priests who had incited the 
populace to attack the troops would also be prosecuted ? ; 

. The Earl of Anenveen replied to both questions ; and denied that there 
had been any undue delay in regard to these proceedings. 

It was not necessary for him to enlarge upon the admirable conduct of the 
troops in Ireland, because he had already acknowledged it, and it came with 
better grace from the noble Ewrl. He utterly denicd the aceuracy of Lord 
Cardigan’s assertion that the army is hated by the people of this country. 
(Loud cries of “* Hear, heav!") Asto this special cuse, the late Lord-Licu- 
tenant had reprobated a request made to him by relatives of the parties that 
the prosecution should be withdrawn from the Law-cflicers of the Crown ; 
and the Court of Queen’s Bench had sustained the verdict of the Corouer’s 
Jury, on an application made by the late Government to quash the proceed- 
ings. After that decision, no other course than that in question was left, if 
they were to have law at all in Ireland. Government will prosecute the two 
So long as Lord Aberdeen has anything to do with the Government 
of Ireland, no distinction will be made between soldier or priest, peasant or 
The Grand Jury will deal with both cases as they think proper. 

Orstruction TO ENLISTMENT. 

Replying to Mr. Hixpiey, in the absence of Lord Palmerston, Mr 
Frrzroy said that Government do not intend to proceed with prosecutions 
commenced against persons who had distributed placards dissuading peo- 
ple from enlisting in the Militia. Mr. Bricur then made a speech to 
show that Government gagged the bill-poster, in a country boasting of a 
free press. Ie exhibited a placard issued by the Peace Society, contain- 
ing a wood-cut of the flogging of a militiaman, garnished with extracts 
from the New Testament, and from the Autobiography of a Working Man, 
by Alexander Somerville, who had himself becn flogged as a soldicx in the 
Scots Greys. 

Lord PAtmrrsron haying entered the House in the midst of this con- 
versation, he further explained, that the prosecutions were abandoned be- 
cause the good sense and patriotic spirit of the British people had induced 
them to treat those incentives to abandon the cause of their country with 


With regard to the question put by Mr. Iindley, Lord Palmerston read 
two letters from Alexander Somerville ; t 


one to himself, and the copy of one 
addressed to Mr. Hindley, which Mr. Somerville begged him to read to the 
! 


House in case Mr. Hindley did not, as the Peace Society had pleecd the 
writer in a “ false and odious position. 


, 
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[Mr. Somerville’s letter complained of the offensive placard, because he 
was in favour of voluntary enlistment; because militiamen were not likely 














































































selves with politics or regimental politicians, and to dissuade civilians from 
resorting to physical force; and because the Peace Society had used his 
name, and his a without asking leave, and without mentioning why he 
was flogged—leading any one to suppose he was a malefactor. } 

Lord Palmerston considered that persons distributing those placards were 
guilty of a grave offence. Any man may publish what he pleases, but when 
the publication breaks the law or goes against the interest of the country, it 
is the duty of Government to put a stop to it. ‘It is not my wish to say 
anything hostile to the Peace Society ; I look upon the persons composing it 
us a set of well-intentioned fanatics. They are much too good to be intrusted 
with political functions in this wicked and sinful world.” (Cheers and 
laughter.) 

Svprty. 

In continuation of the Committee adjourned from Friday night, seve- 
ral explanatory conversations arose out of the various items of the Navy 
istimates. 

Sir James Granam explained, in reply to Mr. Srarteton, that corpo- 
ral punishment on board ships should be checked as much as possible ; 
but he objected to an entire abolition. The present rule is, that twenty- 
four hours must elapse between the offence and the punishment; not 
more than forty-eight lashes may be inflicted in one day; each punish- 
ment and its cause must be recorded and sent regularly to the Admiralty ; 
and in deciding on the merits of commanding-oilicers, preference is given 
to those who maintain order with the smallest number of punishments. 

Mr. Hume wished to know why the oft-repeated recommendation that 
the whole of the Admiralty should be placed under one roof had not been 
carried out? The private apartments of the officers ought to be given up 
to the publie service. He would remove the First Lord. There ean be 
no real efficiency while the department is so scattered. Sir James Gra- 
uAM explained how necessary it is that there should be at all times a 
number of members resident sufficient to constitute a Board. Mr. Hume 


o'clock : that is impossible, when the House constantly sit until one 
or two in the morning. Efficiency is sound and true economy. If the 
whole department were under one roof, it would be a public advantage, 
but it would lead to great expense. 

Complaint being made that the publication of charts is delayed, Sir 
James GrAnAM admitted the delay, and urged it as a reason for dimi- 
nishing the surveying until these be cleared off. As an illustration, he 


one particular officer engaged in the survey of the Thames; on his return 
to the Admiralty, after a lapse of twenty-two years, he found the same 
officer still engaged upon the survey of the Thames! 

Mr. Turnett, Mr. Coiurer, and Mr. Montracvre Cuamnens, called at- 
tention to the low rate of wages paid to shipwrights in the Royal Dock- 
yards. Sir James Granam said that Government are not prepared to 
add in the least degree to the rates of wages in those establishments. 
There are no vacancies; yet Mr. Osporne stated that he is inundated 
with applications. Mr, Cuampens noticed with surprise, a report that it 
was contemplated to take away the franchise from the dockyard men. 
Mr. Hume thought that if it were taken away promotions could be made 
on account of merit; and Mr. Wititiam WiiuiaMs added that it would 
be a check on extravagance. 
declared that taking away the franchise would not destroy patronage. 

All the various votes were agreed to, ‘The report of Friday's Supply 
was brought up and received. : 

Deruty Speaker. 

On the motion of Sir Rosexr LnGuts, the House agreed to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to consider the best means of providing for 
the execution of the office of Speaker in the event of Mr. Speaker's un- 
avoidable absence from illness or other cause. 

Sir Robert cited a variety of instances, dating from 1606 to 1764, to show 


sence of the Speaker. Some of these instances were ludicrous. In 1672, 
Mr. Speaker Charlton was ill, and the marginal note in the journals said 
‘the was sick of his post.” 
to say that “he had a violent colic,” and requested the House to excuse 
him: but a report was made by a Committee of the House, proving that the 
Speaker had received a bribe of 1000 guineas, and the Clerk a bribe of 100 
guineas, for passing a certain bill. Speaker Onslow had been ill three times, 
and Speaker Cust twice. In all the instances mentioned, the House had 
been impeded in the performance of its duties; and Sir Robert asked them 
to —en 

Members of the House. 

Mr. Hume objected; but the motion was carried without division. 
Tue Leaper or tue House. 

Mr. Caytey finding, on putting the question to Lord Joun Russr11, 
that Lord John does not hold any office under Government to which a 
salary is attached, gave notice of a motion, “ That, considering the great 
increase of public business of late years, it is just and expedient that a 
salary should be attached to the oflice of leader of the House of Com- 
mons.’’ ‘[This notice excited some merriment in the House. ] 

County Fivanciat Boarps. 

At the second reading of the County Rates and Expenditure Bill, Mr. 
Miner Grsson stated what had been done on the subject, bringing the 
matter down to the present time. 

Immediately after the passing of the Reform Bill, there were two Com- 
mittees, one in each House of Parliament, and soon afterwards a Commis- 
sion to consider County-rates. 


mittee. 


1851 as it had come from the Select Committee. The first material altera- 


County Board responsible to the ratepayers. 


the constabulary not eflicient for the protection of the county. 






that they should give the Board the same 
lums. 


P 













to be flogged unless they committed crimes they might easily avoid ; because | 
his book was intended as a warning to young recruits not to connect them- | 


had said the Lords of the Admiralty ought to be at their offices by ten | 


mentioned the fact that when he was before at the Admiralty, there was | 


On the other hand, Sir Francis Banine | 


that the House had been put to inconvenience in former times by the ab- | 


In 1694, Sir John Trevor, then Speaker, wrote | 


for the contingencics to which the Speaker is as liable as other | 


‘ Subsequently bills were introduced, in 1850 
and 1851; both passed a second reading, and were referred to a Select Com- 
Mr. Gibson had undertaken to make some alterations in the bill of 


tion, to which he attached much importance, was that, instead of the County 
Board being elected one half by the elective portion of the Board of Guardians 
and one half by the Justices, all the members should be elected by the elee- 
tive portion of the Board of Guardians; rendering those who constituted the | 
By the next change, the bill 
vested in the County Board all the powers for the control of the police con- 
ferred by Parliament on Town-Councils; with a proviso that the Justices 
might make a representation to the Secretary of State should they consider 

He also 
thought that they should have the control of the salaries paid to officers in 
gaols, without interfering with the patronage or the gaol regulations; and 
ower in reference to lunatic asy- 
or himself, he would rather that Government took the bill in hand. 


Ile hoped it would not be refered to the torturing process of a Select Com- 
mittee, but rather rejected at once, if rejected it were to be. 

Lord Patmerston explained the intentions of the Government. 

Former Parliaments had so completely admitted the principle of the bill, 
that he was quite ready to acquiesce in it as far as that principle was con. 
cerned, But the House must bear in mind, that much of the county expen- 
diture is regulated by acts of Parliament, over which no body of persons can 
exercise any efficient control; and therefore the introduction of the repre. 
sentative system cannot materially influence the expenditure. He woulg 
concur in the second reading, with a view to bringing back the bill to the 
| provisions of the bill of 1851 as it left the Committee. On one point, how. 

ever, he would not insist—the mode of electing the Board. He thought jt 

would be more conducive to harmonious action if the Board were elected by 

the Board of Guardians than by two separate bodies. He trusted the House 
| Would not suppose that this acquiescence arose from any distrust of the un. 
| paid Magistracy; for he was of opinion, that, with a few exceptions, the 
| funds had been administered with a due regard to the interests of the rate. 
payers. A suggestion he had received was worth consideration : as this meg. 
sure might naturally be repugnant to the opinions and feelings of certain 
| persons, though not to the Magistracy at large, its adoption might be made 
optional instead of imperative. 

Mr. Fresurretp opposed the bill; on the ground that no such Board 
was required as that contemplated ; that the Guardians would probably 
wish to elect parsimonious men ; that it was a degradation to the Magis. 
trates ; and that it was “ Lancashire against all England.’ Let them not 
press such a measure on Middlesex. Sir Bensamin Hatt, on the con- 
trary, said that the people of Middlesex desired to have a control over their 
expenditure. He was for making the bill compulsory. 

Sir Joun Paxrneron reiterated the assertion, that the animus clearly 
was to strike a blow at the Magistracy of England. He saw many serious 
evils in the working of the measure before the House. 

Take the case of Worcester. There are twelve unions in the county, and 
therefore the members of the new Board would be twenty-four, of whom 
twelve would be magistrates and twelve ratepayers: but there were nearly 
two hundred magistrates in the county, and this bill would deprive the whole 
of them, except twelve, of all the powers they had hitherto possessed, and 
which they had used for the benefit of the county. He warned Lord Pal- 
merston, not to commence his career as Home Secretary by giving his sane- 
tion to restrictions which would only excite the greatest feeling of disgust on 
the part of those gentlemen who had without pay or reward discharged the 
laborious duties of the magistracy. 

Sir Gzorcr Grey and Mr. Barnes supported Lord Palmerston. Mr, 
Barrow heartily supported the bill. Mr. Henry opposed it. After 
some more debating, on the suggestion of Mr. Humg, Mr. Grrson accepted 
Lord Palmerston’s terms. The bill was read a second time, and com- 
| mitted pro forma last night. 

Her Masrsty's Turarre Association Brix. 

The second reading of this bill was moved by Mr. Puuyy, with an ex- 
planatory statement. 

The object of the bill was to invest a large body of gentlemen, who are 
willing to risk a paid-up capital of 198,000/., with corporate privileges and a 
limited liability. Hitherto all who have undertaken the management of 
the Operahouse, from the time of Handel to the present time, have suffered 
severe losses. ‘The present undertaking was not a trading speculation, 
but undertaken for the support of the fine arts. Neither were the powers 
demanded without precedent. In 1812 the proprietors of Drury Lane 
Theatre obtained similar privileges; and lately powers of the most stringent 
description have been granted to the Electric Telegraph Company and the 
Crystal Palace Company. He trusted the House would allow the present 
| bill to be referred to a Select Committee. 
| Mr. Hume and Mr. Cray opposed the bill, because it involved the 
principle of limited liability, upon which Government are about to ap- 
point a commission of inquiry. 

Mr. Monckton Mixes supported the bill. 

Mr. Carpwet, specially called upon for his opinion by Sir Groncr 
PrcueE.t, regarded the bill as an appeal against the decision of the Board 
of Trade. 

Mr. Henley, his predecessor, had refused to grant the Association a charter 
with limited liability ; and that decision had come before him for review, 
Ile had seen Mr. Lumley and heard his statements; but had not the shadow 
of a doubt that Mr. Henley’s decision was consistent with sound principle 
and the precedents of office. As to the great respectability of the names of 
the Association, the law recognized no difference between one subject and 
another; and if they granted this charter to noblemen and gentlemen, they 
might be called upon to grant one to others whom the law would not be very 
anxious to protect. 

Mr. Putxn observed, that though the Board of Trade was bound to act 
| on fixed rules, Parliament legislated according to circumstances. 

On a division, the bill was rejected, by 170 to 79. 
Erection Petitions. 

The Committees appointed to inquire into Election Petitions have been 
sitting for the last week, and have made some progress. The most inte- 
resting inquiries haye been those of Clitheroe, Chatham, Blackburn, and 
Bridgenorth. 

At Clitheroe, strong cases of treating were made out against the agents 
of Mr. Wilson, the sitting Member. In one instance, a body of voters 
were taken to a shooting-box and kept there for some days before the 

| election, and then driven into Clitheroe to vote for Wilson. ‘The most 
| flagrant case of bribery was that of one Taylor, a grocer. Whalley, the 
Postmaster, offered Taylor 30/. to vote for Wilson: this was acceded to; 
and it was further agreed that the money should be deposited in notes with 
Mrs. Whalley, locked in a box, and the key given to Taylor: after seeing 
on the morning of the election that the notes were safe, Taylor went 
with Dewhurst, Wilson’s agent, and yoted for Wilson; he then fetched 
the 30/. from Whalley’s, carried it to the committee of Aspinall, the op- 
position candidate, and gave it up to Mr. Aspinall’s agent. Taylor ad- 
mitted that he had planned the transaction, as “the ends of — re- 
quired it.” Witnesses proved that great numbers of rough fellows with 
sticks were engaged on both sides. ae 

The investigations before the Chatham Committee have elicited some 
curious facts. Several witnesses deposed that Sir Frederick Smith had 
promised appointments in the Dockyard in return for votes. Thomas 
| Cooper wished to get one Pitt reinstated in an office in the Ropeyard ; he 

applied to Sir Frederick, who promised to see it done on condition that 
Cooper voted for him, Subsequently, Cooper and others attended at the 
Admiralty and delivered a letter to the Secretary, pressing for the imme- 
diate appointment, and the answer was that it should be done, But Pitt 
after all was passed over, and Cooper voted for Sir James Stirling. — 
Driver, a bricklayer, took the same means to get an appointment for his 
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gon, on condition that he voted for Sir Frederick, In this case the ap- 

intment was made, John Sibbett, a ropemaker, promised to vote and 
asked for an appointment at the same time ; but the place proposed was not 
good enough ; and he did not vote at all, in consequence of his attention 
being called to some “blue” bills on the subject of bribery. “ Then,” 
the witness said, “ for the first time I felt certain that I had been doing 
wrong; 1 had been trying to find a situation with my vote.” 

There were cases in which places had been given to the relations of 
Sir Frederick’s conscientious supporters, —for instance, that of Greathead, 
a druggist, whose two sons had respectively been placed in the Post-oftice 
and the Navy. Sir Baldwin Walker, the Surveyor of the Navy, was ex- 
amined. He proved that one Wells had been dismissed from his post at 
Portsmouth, and a Chatham voter named Cotsell appointed in his stead. 
He also proved, that in April 1852 an order was issued that papers bear- 
ing on Dockyard appointments should be sent to the Admiralty direct. This 
order restored the state of things existing before 1845. Te regarded that 
step as casting a slur on him, for previously Ae had the supervision of the 
appointments. An inquiry had since been instituted; Wells was rein- 
stated, and the supervision of the appointments restored to the Surveyor. 

At the Blackburn election, distinct cases of bribery and treating were 
proved. Mr. Eccles, the sitting Member, against whom the petition was 
lodged, was examined. The election cost him 2000/. or 2500/.; but he 

denied all knowledge of the way in which it had been spent. The sons 
of Mr. Eccles were implicated. The Committee decided that Mr. Eccles 
had been guilty of bribery, by his agents, and had not been duly elected. 

The inquiry into the Bridgenorth election showed that there was 
dearly an expectation on the part of the electors that bribes would 
be given. r. Cadogan, the unsuccessful candidate, stated that 
he had been repeatedly asked for money, but had refused. The usual 
way of putting that question at Bridgnorth was to say, “I'll see you 
again”; and when they asked him would they “ see him again,” and he 
replied “No,” they then asked would Mr. Backhouse or Mr, Grierson 
(one of his committee) see them again; but he declined. 

In respect of the Lancaster election, Mr. Divett, on Monday, reported 
to the House of Commons, that Mr. Robert Baynes Armstrong was, by 
his agents, guilty of bribery. On Tuesday, it was ordered that the re- 
port should be printed, and that no new writ should be issued until the 
4th of April. 

On Monday, Lord Robert Grosvenor reported that Mr. Samuel Car- 
ter, not being qualified to sit for Zwvistock, had not been duly elected ; and 
that Mr. Robert J. Phillimore was duly elected. 

Mr. Ker Seymer, on Tuesday, reported that Mr. Henry Plumptre 
Gipps and the Honourable Butler Johnstone had been guilty of 
bribery, by their agents, at the late Canterbury election; and that the 
election is therefore void. On Wednesday, the report was ordered to be 
printed, and the issue of the writ suspended until after Easter. 

Norwicn Execrion. 

There were two proceedings in the House of Commons, on Thursday, 
with reference to the late Norwich Election. 

On the motion of Mr. Locker Kina, a petition from Norwich, presented 
by Colonel Boldero, was read by the Clerk. The allegations were, that 
two petitions had been presented against the return of sitting Members, | 
one against both and the other against Mr. Warner alone; that the latter 
had been withdrawn by the Parliamentary agents without the consent of 
the petitioners ; and praying that the resolution discharging the order re- 
lating to the trial of the petitions might be rescinded. 

On the motion of Mr. Locxr Kine, the petition was ordered to be 

inted. Mr. King further stated, that he should propose that the petition 

referred to a Select Committee. 

Later in the evening, Mr. Tuomas Duncomne presented a petition from 
Colonel Dickson, the unsuccessful candidate, whose petition against Mr. 
Warner had been withdrawn. Mr. Duncombe believed that a breach of | 
privilege had been committed. An appeal was made to the Speaker, on 
the question whether the statements of Mr. Duncombe involved a breach 
of privilege ? The Speaker said, that if the petition contained al/ the 
facts, there had been no breach of privilege. It Mr. Duncombe had any 
more facts to state, of course he could not say whether there had been 
any breach of privilege. 

After a good deal of talk, in which Mr. Duncomnr maintained that he 
had other facts to state, Mr. Hume suggested that the petition should be 
printed with the Votes. This was agreed to. 








Che Cuurt. 

Tue QvreN, who still remains at Buckingham Palace, has held two 
a a Privy Council, and an investiture of the Order of the Bath, this 
week. 


At the Court and Privy Council, held on Monday, Lord John Russell 
resigned the seals as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and the Earl 
of Clarendon received them. Viscount Combermere took the oaths as 
Constable of the Tower. 

_Ata Court held yesterday, Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe had an au- 
dience of her Majesty, to take leave on return to his embassy at Constan- 
tinople ; and Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer had an audience, on his arrival, 
on temporary leave of absenve, from the Court of Florence. 

The investiture of the Bath was held on Tuesday; when Lord Cowley 
was invested with the riband and badge of a Knight Grand Cross 
oe Division) ; Mr. William Gore Ouseley and Mr. Belford Hinton 

ilson were made Knights, and invested with the insignia of Knight 
Commander (Civil Division) ; and Lieutenant-General Macleod, of the 

t India service, also received the honour of knighthood, and was in- 
Vested as Knight Commander (Military Division.) 

The Queen and Prince Albert went to the Lyceum Theatre on Monday, 
to the Haymarket on Thursday, and to the French Play last night. On 
Monday they visited the studio of Bar» Marochetti. 





Che Pertropalis. 

A meeting for the purpose of organizing a society to assist in carrying 
Yote by ballot, was held at the London Tavern on Tuesday; Mr. Henry | 
Berkeley M.P. in the chair. Several other Members of Parliament and 
noted Reformers attended the meeting. Resolutions set forth the inef- 
fectiveness of any extension of the suffrage without the ballot; and a 
subscription was commenced. 








Earl Granville received a deputation of schoolmasters on Saturday, 
who presented a memorial against the alteration of the Management 
Clauses made by the late Government, complaining of it as degrading to 
them. Earl Granville said the matter was under consideration; and 
very shortly Lord John Russell will state the intentions of the Govyern- 
ment respecting education. 

We are authorized to state that the Bishop of London, immediately 
after the vacancy of the rectory of St. Andrew Undershaft, took measures 
for carrying into effect a scheme for augmenting several poor benefices in 
the patronage of the sec, by the appropriation of 500/. per annum out of 
= of that rectory ; a measure which he had long contemplated. 
—Lwies, 


At the Middlesex Sessions, on Wednesday, Frederick John Haselton, for- 
merly master carpenter at the Haymarket Theatre, was convicted of defraud- 
ing Mr. Webster, the lessee, of divers sums of money. It appeared that this 
man had systematically charged more in his account to the treasurer than he 
had paid to the carpenters who worked under him. For a long time, the 
perfect trust reposed in him had prevented any suspicion, and whatever he 
charged was paid by the treasurer. On one occasion Haselton paid a man 
for a day’s work but charged for a week's; on another, he paid 18s., and 
charged 1/. 16s. 8¢. The culprit was sentenced to eighteen months’ impri- 
sonment. 

Thomas Mackett has been committed by the Marylebone Magistrate for 
the murder of Eliza Lea, by drowning her in the Regent's Canal. 

Charles Forster, a young man employed at the Admiralty under the Na- 
tional Medal Commission, has been committed for trial by the Bow Street 
Magistrate for stealing upwards of 200 silver war-medals. They were of the 
size of a crown-piece ; and on each the name of the person for whom the 
medal was intended was engraved, with a list of the battles in which he had 
been engaged ; each medal was valued at ten shillings. The prisoner con- 
fessed his guilt. 

Pierre Brostin, who calls himself a military officer, has been remanded by 
the Lord Mayor for uttering a forged bill of exchange for 5000 francs. He 
went to Mr. Bauer, a foreign banker, and asked him to discount the bill; it 
purported to be drawn at Cherbourg, by J. Matrieu, and accepted by G. La- 
mache. Not knowing the names, Mr. Bauer would not at first have any- 
thing to do with the bill; but eventually he advanced 40/. upon it. The 
bill turned out to be a forgery. On a subsequent day, Brostin took two 
similar bills to Messrs. Monteaux, and requested those bankers to discount 
them. But Messrs. Monteaux had had a communication from Mr. Bauer, 
and after Brostin had indorsed the bills a Policeman took him into custody. 
He protests that the bills are not forged, and that they were sent to him 
from Cherbourg. Jacques Annet, a linguist, who was waiting for Brostin 
near the Monument, was also arrested; but the Lord Mayor merely bound 
him over to appear again. 

It is possible, it would seem, that Cooper, the porter at Whittaker’s who 
was convicted of robbing the place, and is now undergoing a sentence of 
transportation, was really innocent. Thomas Taylor, who was in New- 
gate for a burglary, confessed to the Governor, that he and Charles Wix 
and Joseph Powell were the men who committed the robbery; that they 
got into the place by a window, early on the Sunday morning, and were en- 
gaged for some hours in ransacking the premises. Joseph Powell has been 
brought before Alderman Salomons; and, after evidence showing his con- 


| nexion with Taylor, and his very suspicious mode of life, had been received, 


he was remanded, Sir Robert Carden, however, thinks Cooper's guilt is 
rather confirmed. 

The Lambeth Magistrate has made an example, by imprisonment, of two 
workmen who left Mr, England’s iron-works in the Kent Road without 
giving notice to their employer. 

Argyll, conductor of a penny omnibus, has been sent to prison for a month 
by the Bow Street Magistrate for using foul language and spitting in the 
faces of two women who would not pay fares for their infants. 

Mrs. Charlotte Cardwell, of Shrubland Road, Dalston, having died while 
under the treatment of William Hobson Palmer, an agent for ** Dr. Coffin’s 
medicines,” an inquest was held. The evidence of surgeons went to attri- 
bute the death to the lobelia of which the medicines were principally com- 
posed. Palmer, who calls himself a ‘ botanist and herbalist,” is said to be 
a cigar-maker : it does not appear that he has any claims to medical know- 
ledge. The Jury returned a verdict of “ Manslaughter” against him, He 
absented himself before the verdict was given in, but subsequently surrendered 
to the Police, and he has been committed to prison. 


In a fatal accident on the Great Western Railway, at Ealing, on Thursday 
morning, one of the Directors of the railway was killed. The train was the 
up-express, which left Bristol at 8.10 in the morning. Correct time had 
been kept. The train consisted of an engine and tender, a luggage-van, two 
second-class and three first-class carriages ; the latter being in the rear, A 
travelling-porter invariably accompanies the express-trains on the Great 
Western Railway, occupying a —— pm box on one end of the tender, from 
which he commands a view of the train, and in case of necessity can commu- 
nicate with the engine-driver without difficulty. The train was traversing 
the Ealing cutting, when the porter observed that the first of the three first- 
class carriages was off the a and swaying to and fro in a very alarming 
manner. He instantly got up and turned round to the driver, who was in 
the act of looking round at the moment, and who, observing that something 
was wrong, shut off his steam and reversed the engine. At this instant the 
coupling-chains between the second and first-class carriages gave way, 
and the first two of the latter ran up the embankment with fearful ve- 
locity. The first, on reaching the top, a height of about fifteen feet, 
toppled over and fell backwards upon that which followed, crushing three 
out of four of its compartments, and forcing it back on the main line, 
where it fell over on its side. The third carriage did not leave the rails. 
The first of the three first-class carriages was turned completely over and 
lying upon its roof; the several compartments being more or less crushed. 
and the passengers imprisoned within. The second carriage had suffered 
most. In the centre compartment of this had been seated four of the Direc- 
tors of the railway on their way to the usual weekly Board meeting. The 
names of these four gentlemen were—Mr. Richard Potter, of Gloucester; Mr. 
Henry Simonds, of Reading ; Dr. Richard Pritchard Smith, of Reading ; and 
Mr. James Gibbs, of Clifton, near Bristol. The last-named gentleman was 
killed on the spot. Dr. Pritchard Smith, who was seated by his side, sus- 
tained a dislocation of the shoulder and had a rib fractured, Mr. Potter and 
Mr. Simonds, who were seated in the same compartment, and opposite Mr. 
Gibbs and Dr. Pritchard Smith, had a most miraculous escape, and were not 
at all seriously hurt. There were several other officers of the Company and 
general passengers in this carriage, but none of them sustained any severe 
hurt. ‘The passengers in the third carriage escaped with nothing more 
serious than the shock. The second-class passengers were quite un- 
hurt. When assistance arrived, it was found necessary to break up 
the two carriages most damaged in order to extricate some of the pas- 
sengers who were still completely wedged in. Mr. Adam Duff, of Reading, 
was seated in the first carriage: when it fell over on its roof his head 
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became fixed firmly into the hole through which the lamp is ordinarily sus- 
pended, and it was with the utmost difficulty that he could be extricated. 
Some of his fingers were broken, but he was not otherwise seriously hurt. 
The body of Mr. Gibbs was frightfully mangled. Mr. Miller, of War- 
minster, received a terrible gash in his forehead. Mr. Ormerod, of Brazenose 
College, and Mr. Kelly, station-master at Birmingham, were severely hurt. 
Tn the evening, Dr. Smith and Mr, Miller were stated to be going on 
favourably. 

The accident is supposed to have originated in the breaking of one of the 
“scroll irons,” or “spring hangers,’’ attached to the near leading-wheel of 
the front first-class carriage. The consequence of this breakage would be to 
set the axle-box free, thereby giving the wheel a play which would neces- 
sarily in a very short time throw it off the line. The ballast is torn up for 
some 400 yards, indicating that the wheel or wheels had been off the rails 
before the coupling-chains broke. 

Powell and Anderson, coal-porters employed by contractors on the North- 





western Railway, have been killed in the Primrose Hill tunnel. The police- 
man at the entrance of the tunnel, not considering them ‘ strangers,” has | 
for fifteen months allowed them to pass through the tunnel to their work. 
Early on Saturday morning they entered; from some inattention on their | 
part, a train struck them down, and they were frightfully mutilated. The | 
Jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental death ’’ ; and recommended that two 
trains be not permitted in a tunnel at the same time ; that the speed of trains 
within a tunnel should not exceed five or six miles an hour; that all per- 
sons except those in the employ of the company be prohibited from passing 
through the tunnels; and that the latter be strictly enforeed until the two 
first recommendations are carried out. 

A man has been killed in Jonathan Street, Lambeth Walk, by the fumes 
of a small portion of coke, which a woman who lived with him had placed 
on the lid of a saucepan to dry the floor of the bedroom, in which there was 
no fire-place. ‘The woman herself barely escaped with life. 





Che Proninres. 

The military are very active at Dover in repairing and improving parts 
of the fortifications; and a new battery is in progress on the Western 
heights, which will command the harbour and part of the Deal road. 

Forts are to be erected at Carey’s Sconce and Warden’s Ledge, at the 
Western extremity of the Isle of Wight. Batteries existed on these spots 
three hundred years ago. 

There has been a gencral strike of the seamen employed by the Peninsu- 
lar and Oriental Steam Company this week, at Southampton; and their 
example has been followed by the sailors of the Royal West India Mail 
Company. The cause assigned is, that the General Screw Steam-ship 
Company allow their-men fifty-five shillings a month with grog, and the 
others demand to be placed on the same footing. The Companies feel 
aggtieved that the men should have suddenly refused to sign articles on 
the eve of ships’ being ready for sea; and as the mail-packets are bound 
under heavy penalties to sail at an appointed time, steps were taken 
to obtain men from London, rather than to employ the old hands, after 
such conduct. 


At the Lancaster Spring Assizes, there was an action at the suit of Mrs. 
Jane Angus Robertson, against Mr. Thomas Butler Cole, a Magistrate, pos- 
sessing a large fortune, and residing near Lancaster, for breach of promise of 
marriage. It appears that Mr. Cole advertised for a housekeeper or com- 
panion, and that a Miss Morton consulted Mrs. Robertson as to the propriety 
of answering the advertisement. This led to the introduction of Mrs. 
Robertson to Mr. Cole, at that time a married man, though living apart from 
his wife. In 1851 Mrs. Robertson visited. Mr. Cole, at his seat, Beaumont 
Cote, in Lancashire, and staid there several days. Subsequently he visited 
her in London; and, in the presence of a Miss Murray, during a dinner at 
Richmond, he spoke of marrying Mrs. Robertsom, of taking a house for them, 
and pressed Miss Murray to act as bridesmaid: March 1852 was fixed as the 
time for the marriage. In the mean time, the lady had learned that women 
of a doubtful character had been staying at the house of Mr. Cole, and she 
reproached him therewith. Ultimately, he broke off the engagement, and 
refused explanation; and when Mrs. Robertson, bent on obtaining one, 
went to his house, his servants were ordered to expel her. The breach of 
promise was admitted, and no justification was pleaded. The case did not 
go to the Jury, but was settled by a private arrangement. 











From the evidence of the surgeon who examined the body of Mr. Elms, 
who was found dead near Bishop's Sutton, on the 8th, it seemed most pro- 
bable that the cause of death was apoplexy. The cuts and bruises on the 
face and other parts were merely superficial, and insufficient to produce death. 
Elms, it turned out, had drunk a great deal of cider, brandy and water, and | 
gin, though it seemed to take little effect upon him. It is conjectured that 
he ran against the cart at the side of the road, or fell on the road; that an 
apoplectic fit ensucd; that he fell again where he was found, and expired. 
‘the Jury returned a verdict of * Found dead,” 


Two new garotte robberita ave occurred at Leeds--a town which was 
formerly notorious for that crime, but which had recently been free from it. 

A most extraordinary robbery has been perpetrated at Macelesfield. Mr. 
Dean, an upholsterer, lives at Park Green, one of the mest frequented tho- 
roughfares in the town: he is treasurer te a loan society. Last Saturday 
evening, he took home in a carpet-bag upwards of 200/., 1387. of which was 
in silver and more than 20/. in gold. On Sunday evening about seven o'clock, 
Mrs. Dean, an elderly lady, was seated in the back parlour, conversing with 
two neighbours—Mr. Jackson a draper, and Miss Newton a dressmaker : 
Mr. Dean was from home. When Mr. Jackson entered, a quarter of an hour 
before, the shop-door was left unfastened—by turning a knob outside the 
latch would be raised. A noise was heard in the shop, and Miss Newton 
discovered that five men had obtained admission. They entered the parlour 
—all masked, and armed with pistols. At first Mr. Jackson and the women | 
thought that some neighbours were playing off a foolish joke. But they 
were soon undeceived ; for the intruders demanded of Mrs. Dean the deeds 
of the loan society. She said she had none. ‘The robbers tied Mr. Jackson 
to a chair, and three kept watch in the parlour while their ope searched 
the house. The robbers knew the names of their prisoners; and they did not rob 
Mr. Jackson of a gold watch which he had in his pocket: one of the men told him 
they did not want anything belonging to him, and after looking at the watch 
returned it to him. The leader of the gang came again into the room, and de- 
manded her keys from Mrs. Dean; putting his pistol to her face, but himself 
taking them from her pocket. After remaining in the house about half an 
hour, the robbers, having first bound the women to their chairs, left the | 
premises by a back-door. af carried away the carpet-bag containing the | 
money and a silver watch. While this cool burglary was proceeding, hun- | 
dreds of persons were passing the shop, and twenty yards from the back of | 
the house was a chapel filled by a crowded congregation. As soon as Mr. 


Jackson could free himself, he gave an alarm to the Police; but no trace of | 
the robbers was discovered. Several circumstances have been remembered 


ee 
which scem to show that the outrage was very deliberately planned. The 
demand for the deeds of the loan society is considered to denote that the 
thieves were connected with some of the borrowers, or borrowers themselves 
A reward of 100/. has been offered. c 
Mr. Edward Horrocks, a silk-manufacturer on a small scale at Maccles- 
field, has been fined 20/. for the unlawful possession of silk, and the silk 
itself was forfeited. The Magistrates considered the circumstances of the 
possession of other silk very suspicious, but gave Horrocks the benefit of 
doubt. The large manufacturers of Macclesfield have formed an association 
to prosecute cases similar to this: it has been estimated that they are plun- 
dered of silk worth 15,000/. every year. Children are taught to pilfer smal] 
quantities; it is purchased of them at a very low price, and is worked up 
by small manufacturers, who are enabled to undersell the honest tradesman, 
Josiah Pitt, a respectable-looking young man, has been committed for tria] 
by the Liverpool Magistrates for uttering a forged check. Pitt was clerk to 
Mr. Mavrogodata, a merchant; a blank check was abstracted from the mer. 
chant’s book ; a check for 51/. was presented by the prisoner at the bank 
and it was cashed : this check, it turned out, was forged. ‘ 
While Mr, Ollivant, a silversmith of Manchester, was counting up money 
in the evening at a desk near the shop-door, a man suddenly derted jy 
snatched a bundle of bank-notes, and attempted to regain the street with 
his prize; his foot slipped, and in the effort to save himself from falling he 
broke the string round the bundle of notes, and they were scattered on the 
floor: he made a clutch at some of them, and carried off about 200/.; but he 
had left 1300/. of notes behind. 


Mr. Phillips, a Southampton solicitor, has been missing from his home for 
nearly a fortnight. It was stated that his mind was affected. The general 
impression in Southampton was that he had been murdered while wander- 
ing about the country, and his body concealed.. No intelligence reached 
Southampton concerning him till Thursday sennight, when a policeman 
arrived with the news that Mr. Phillips had been found in an outhouse 
at Droxford, about sixteen miles from irethaneten, perishing from cold, 
hunger, and distress of mind. 


IRELAND. 

The Clare Assizes were opencd on Tuesday ; the principal trial of in- 
terest being that of the soldiers of the Thirty-first Regiment for the 
murder of several persons engaged in a riot near Six Mile Bridge, at the 
last general election. Mr. Justice Perrin charged the Grand Jury ; lay- 
ing down the law relating to the individual responsibilities of the soldiers. 
The Grand Jury then retired to hear the evidence and go through the 
voluminous depositions. After a long sitting, they ignored the bill pre- 
ferred against the soldiers. 

Mr. Pierce Mahony, long and well known as an active agent on the 
Liberal side of Irish politics, and latterly Clerk of the Crown for the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, died of paralysis of the brain, on Saturday last. 


Government has ordered a thorough investigation into the loss of the 
Queen Victoria steamer. Captain Walker, R.N., has been sent to Dublin by 
the Board of Trade to hold the inquiry. 

The inquest was resumed on Monday; when the assistant-keeper of the 
Bailey Lighthouse was examined. It did not appear that the lights had 
burned low, or that the glasses had been Genel y snow ; but the witness 
admitted that the rule that the lights should not be left untended-had been 
neglected, he having gone to bed before the head-keeper took charge of the 
lamps. Frosty weather, by congealing the oil, would diminish the brilliancy 
of the flame. 

On Tuesday, Gregory, the principal light-keeper, was examined, He de- 

that when he was aroused by the screams from the wreck, he found 
thatthe lights were burning well, ‘and the windows were not obscured by 
fallen snow. Thomas Davis, first mate of the vessel, stated that he appointed 
aman to keep a look-out at the bow of the ship. Witness himself dis- 
covered the land while he was walking on the bridge. He ordered the en- 
gines to be reversed, but there was not time to prevent the vessel’s striking 
the rock. After she struck, Davis ordered the engineer to go on alicad, in 
order to discover what damage had been done before backing into deep 
water. Repeatedly the third mate reported that little water was coming in; 
then the master had the engines reversed, with the intention of rounding « 
peak and beaching the steamer on the sands, “and thus save both life and 
roperty.”” The ship was backed off the rock, and steered towards the beach ; 
But she sank before she could be got ashore. Attempts were made to lower 
two boats; both of which failed by the crowding of the excited people, who 
let go the stern-tackles temementin and the boats were swamped. Davis 
went down with the ship; but soon he got above water, and tried to save the 
master and the stewardess; then he lost recollection, till he was picked up 
by the boat of the Roscommon. he 

In cross-examination, Davis said he had done all he could. The inquiry 
closed with the following verdict— } 

“ We find that John Reardon junior came by- his death by drowning, he being at 
the time a passenger on board the Queen Victoria steamer, bound from Liverpool to 
Dublin, which said steam-ship was wrecked on the morning of the 15th February, 
off Howth; and that his death was occasioned by the culpable neglect of Captain 
Church and Thomas Davis in not slackening speed in a snow-storm, which obscured 
all lights, and they knowing they were approaching land.”_ 

The Coroner committed Davis for “manslaughter,” but took moderate 
bail. 





SCOTLAND. 

The nomination for the office of Lord Rector of the Marischal C ollege 
and University of Aberdeen took place on Saturday. Two candidates 
were named—the Earl of Carlisle, and Mr. Benjamin Disraeli: at the 
mention of the name of the latter, a storm of groans and hisses drowned 
the cheers. On the names being put, there was an overwhelming majority 
in favour of Lord Carlisle. The election takes place on the 1st of March, 
and the installation in the course of the mouth, 


John Williams, an American, has been convicted at the High Court of 
Justiciary, Edinburgh, of the murder and robbery of Andrew Mather, a toll- 
keeper, on the public road in the parish of Lauder, Berwickshire. poy 4 
daughters found his body on the road-side ; there was much blood on ~ 
head and neck; the clothes were torn to shreds. Williams was near the 
corpse, and ran away. When taken, he said he had killed the man, and 
that the Devil had tempted him: but he did not think they would hang 
him; if they transported him, it was just what he wanted, as he could not 
get back to his own country any other way. He is to be hanged at Green- 
law. 





Farrign aud Culonial, 
France.—There is scarcely a fact of importance to communicate one 
France. During the week, the Council of State, whic h is a sort S =. 
committee, have been discussing the budget of 1854; and as the Lm 
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ies is said to have determined upon “an equilibrium,” they have a 


: the wages of the sub-officers of the Navy have been in- 
ercased; and the Admirals and Captains in Paris have been summoned 
to receive @ communication from the Minister of Marine. 

M. de Lacour succeeds M. de Lavalette at Constantinople; and M, de 
Bourquency succeeds M. de Lacour at Vienna. 

There bas been a plentiful supply of ancedotes arising out of the late 
razzia against the journalists. M. Monselet, a writer in the Assembiee, 
was dining at the house of a friend: the Police entered during dinner, 
and not only insisted on searching that house, but also the rooms of M. 
Monselet,—who, being a reactionary writer of the rr dye, was 
greatly scandalized, and quite indignant when he was locked up. Ano- 
ther of the victims was M. de Planhol: referring to the treatment he met 
with, the Paris correspondent of the Morning Chronicle tells a good story. 

« After having in vain searched M. de Planhol’s repositories for papers, the 
Commissary of Bolice came at last to a box —. quantity of letters, 
all dated previous to the coup d’état of December 18 1 The letters were 
written in the most violent language against the reactionaires, and contained 
ultra-Republican sentiments, carried to the utmost verge of what is now, 
though improperly, called Socialism. ‘Iam sorry for you, M. de Planhol,’ 
said the functionary, ‘ but these are papers of a very compromising charac- 
ter. ‘No doubt,’ replied M. de Planhol, ‘that is the case; these letters 
were written by one of my friends, who, after having been a sincere and con- 
vinced Republican, has sold himself to the Government: the writer of the 
letters is at present the principal editor of the Pays, and calls himself the 
Viscount Arthur de la Guerronniére.’ ”’ 

Germany.—The Emperor of Austria has been wounded by an assas- 
sin, in his own capital. On the 18th instant, about one o’cloek in the 
day, his Majesty was walking on the ramparts, attended by his suite a 
little in the rear. When he reached the bastion near the Carinthian Gate, 
the Emperor stopped and leaned over the wall, to look on some soldiers at 
their exercise in the dry moat; Count O'Donnel alone was near him, 
similarly engaged. At this moment a young man rushed upon the Em- 
peror, and struck him with a knife in the neck; the collar of his Majesty's 
military uniform lessened the force of the blow, and a slight wound only 
was inflicted. Instantly Count O'Donnel, drawing his sword, cut at the 
assassin ; @ passing citizen pinioned him from behind ; and he was led off 
to the Police-office, guarded by soldiers. Meanwhile, the Emperor walked 
to the palace of the Archduke Albrecht; where his wound was dressed, 
and he was taken to bed. However slight the wound, it appears to have 
‘been since attended with intermitting fever ; but the latest accounts say 
that the Emperor was rapidly recovering. 

Lebeny, the assassin, is said to be a Hungarian—a slight person, twenty- 
three years of age. He is reported to have behaved recklessly at the Po- 
lice-cffice ; declaring that he alone was in the work, the agent of a plot; 
and that he did not intend to kill but only to wound the Emperor. 

The long-debated commercial treaty between Austria and Prussia was 
signed at Berlin on the evening of the 19th instant. The following sum- 
mary of its provisions is from the Times. 

“As far as we are acquainted with the terms of this important conven- 
tion, it leaves each party at liberty to regulate its own commercial tariff, 
subject to certain general principles of a liberal character. Thus, Austria 
renounces all prohibitory duties, except on the peculiar articles of salt, to- 
bacco, gunpowder, and playing-cards, which are Government monopolies. 





The trade in raw materials, &c., as defined in the first schedule of the treaty, | 


is free. All export-duties on the produce of one state sold to the other are 
abolished. Navigation-dues are equalized between the ships and ports of 
both countries. e consular agents of both countries are to protect the 
common interests of both. Transit-dues are abolished, and access to the 
rivers, canals, and railroads of both parties, is mutually conceded on the same 
terms. Provision is made for the introduction of a uniform monetary sys- 
tem. The present treaty is concluded for a period of twelve years, and at a 
suitable time commissioners are to consider the propriety of effecting a more 
intimate commercial union.” It is further stated by the 7imes, that * the 
commercial adherents of Prussia in Germany are invited to accede to the 
treaty, as well as the commercial adherents of Austria in Italy, including, 
consequently, the Principalities of Parma, Modena, and Tuscany. On the 
ether hand, as the essential object of the Darmstadt league of minor states 
‘was to obtain the certainty of clone commercial relations with Austria before 
they closed again with the conditions of the Prussian Zollverein, the princi- 
pal purpose of that separate combination is secured, and it is probable that 
no further difficulties of moment will prevent the reconstitution of the Zoll- 
verein. Even Hanover is not indisposed to join the new compact; and it is 
desirable that the Northern States should throw into the scale their influ- 
ence, favourable as it is to low import-duties and foreign trade.” 

Monrenrcro.—The perplexing war continues to feed speculation. 
After suspending operations for some time, Omar Pasha has again com- 
menced hostilities ; but it is said that Prince Daniclo had made good use 
of the interval by fortifying the weaker approaches to his capital. 

Meanwhile, there are innumerable rumours concerning the mission of 
Count Leiningen to Constantinople. As far as we can gather from the 
current reports, he arrived at Constantinople on the 30th January, with 
an ultimatum of which the following paragraphs contain the pith— 

“The supremacy or protectorate over all the Christian population in the 
provinces bordering the Austrian territory. 

“ The cession of sovereignty over certain tracts of land near the Bocca de 
Cattaro, belonging by right and possessed de facto by Turkey, in virtue of 
treaties stipulated with Austria. 

“* The recognition of the independence of Montenegro.” 

To these demands the Porte replied on the 9th instant, rejecting the 
ultimatum, and placing itself under the joint protectorate of France and 
England. Such is the latest news. It is added, by a letter from Vienna, 
that not only Count Leiningen but the whole of the Austrian Legation 
had left Constantinople. 


Itary.—The Austrian menace against Switzerland was followed up by 
a close blockade of the entire fronticr, and the expulsion of all the Tici- 
nese from Lombardy. In Milan itself the strictest measures have been 
enforced. Count Gyulai has returned to his post. Marshal Radetzky 
issued another rigorous proclamation, from Verona, on the 11th. He 
says, that, “with few exceptions,” the inhabitants of Lombardo-Venctia 
have allowed themselves to be frightened by the infamous party of sub- 
Version, instead of siding frankly and openly with the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Therefore he will treat them with the “utmost rigour and most 
extreme severity.” Accordingly, he directs the judiciary authorities to 
Sequester, on the first legal indication, the property of all who are impli- 
cated in acts of high treason, “even were that complicity merely to result 
from the omission to disclose treasonable plots.” This proclamation sent 


a shudder of terror through the hearts of the Milanese. The streets of 
the town, up to the 17th, were nearly deserted. Whistling and shouting 
in the streets were forbidden; singing in the churches was prohibited ; 
the silence of the city was only disturbed by the tramp of troops. Four 
more persons had been hanged; one an old schoolmaster, who had 
stepped out of his house to order some milk, and had become involved 
among a crowd of flying insurgents, on the 6th. The gates of Milan 
were still closed, and the soldiers were kept in barracks. 

Count Gyulai received a deputation of notable inhabitants on the 17th, 
who besought him to mitigate the rigours of the state of siege. He pro- 
mised to write to the Emperor and to Radetzky; but he held out no 
hopes. He reminded the deputation, that when the Emperor visited the 
city they had received him rudely; and even he, the Governor, had 
been so neglected that he scarcely recognized a face among the members 
of the deputation. 

The Municipal Council had been directed to hand over 30,000 florins 
every Wednesday until further orders, 

Unrrep Sratrs.—The Andes arrived at Liverpool on Tuesday night, 
with advices from New York to the 8th instant. 

The Senate at Washington were still discussing the Monroe doctrine. 
Mr. Clemens of Alabama, a Democratic Senator, made a speech on the 
7th against the resolutions; alleging not only that there would be a want 
of wisdom in reaffirming the Monroe doctrine at the present moment, but 
that it was desirable not to embarrass the foreign policy of General Pierce. 
The debate was again adjourned. 

Mr. Davis had introduced a bill on the subject of the Fisheries, which 
enacts that whenever the President of the United States shall be satisfied 
that the American fishermen are admitted to the privileges of British re- 
sidents in the Provinces, with all the incidental rights of curing and pre- 
paring for market the proceeds of such fisheries, both upon water and 
land, then he shall issue his proclamation authorizing the fishermen of 
the British Provinces to enjoy the like privileges in the waters of the 
United States, together with the privilege of entering the ports of entry 
in the United States on the payment of the same duties which are re- 
quired by law of American fishing-vessels; provided that nothing in this 
act contained shall affect the private rights of fishing, or give any right to 
occupy private property, except upon agreement. 

We have also the views of the Government embodied in a report from 
Mr. Everett to President Fillmore on the state of the negotiations with 
England on the subject of the fisheries and commercial reciprocity. The 
British Government desire to admit American fishing-vesscls to full par- 
ticipation in the benefits of the fisheries, on condition of a similar conces- 
sion by the United States; and also desiring a reciprocity in the admis- 
sion of produce and in inland navigation. Mr. Everett, however, states 
that obstacles have arisen which will render it impossible to submit a 
comprehensive arrangement to the Senate this season ; but he urges the 
immediate scttlement of the fisheries part of the question. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 11th, Mr, Seymour, from the 
Committee on Commerce, reported a Canadian Reciprocity Free-trade Bill. 

The Tehuantepec grant had been the subject of debate. The resolutions 
submitted by the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations distinctly state, 
that if Mexico refuse to reconsider her action in the matter, and 
refuse to reaffirm this right of way, that then it would become the duty 


| of the United States Government “ to adopt such measures as will preserve 


the honour of the country and the rights of its citizens.” It is thought 
not improbable that the Tehuantepec question may lead to the calling of 
an extra session of Congress. 

A report in one of the New Orleans papers states that the authorities 
of the State of Honduras have taken possession of the English settlement 
at Limas—have appointed a commandant, and issued a declaration that 
the territory will be held at all hazards. This requires confirmation. 

It appears that letters to or from France, passing through England, are 
charged sixteen extra cents when sent by the Collins line, and that sum 
is not credited to the American Government. An order from the United 


| States Post-office department of the 24th January raised the postage 16 
| cents on French letters coming to the United States by the Cunard line. 











This will have a tendency to encourage the sending of letters by the 
Bremen and Iavre boats. 


Piiscellauvovs, 


Admiral Prince Menschikoff, the Russian Minister of Marine, has lef 
St. Petersburg for Constantinople on a mission, the object of which is not 
known. He is accompanicd by M. Demetri de Nesselrode, son of Count 
de Nesselrode, Chancellor of the Empire. 

The King of Sweden, who has been so long unwell, has at length re- 
covered, ‘There were great rejoicings at Stockholm in consequence, on 
the 11th instant. 

Sir Henry Wynn, who has been in the diplomatic service for fifty-six 
years, has retired. ec will be succeeded at the court of Denmark by 
Mr. Buchanan, now Minister at Berne; and the Honourable Charles 
Murray, Consul-General in Egypt, replaces Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Macaulay has been elected corresponding member of the Academy 
of the Moral and Political Sciences at Paris, in the room of the late Dr. 
Lingard. 





Dr. Kaye, Bishop of Lincoln, died on Saturday last. THe had been a 
member of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Senior Wrangler and Senior Me- 
dallist. In 1814 he was elected Master of Christ’s College ; in 1815 he 
was created D.D. by Royal mandate; and in 1816, on the death of Dr. 
Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, succeeded him as Regius Professor of Divi- 
nity. In 1820 Lord Liverpool selected him atan unusually early age for 
the Bishopric of Bristol, vacant by the death of Dr. Mansell, Master of 
Trinity. In 1827 he was advanced to the see of Lincoln. This is the 
first important piece of ecclesiastical patronage which has fallen to the 
present Government. 

Dr. William Grant Broughton, Bishop of Sydney, who came to this 
country in prosecution of those intcrests of the Australian Church to 
which he devoted his life and his means, died on Sunday last, in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age. Dr. Broughton was of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge; afterwards curate to Dr. Keate, at Hartley Westfall, in the 
neighbourhood of Strathficldsaye. Through the Duke of Wellington he 
was sent to New South Wales, as Archdeacon—his original connexion 
with the Colonial Church. Ile was consecrated Bishop of Sydney in 
1836, by Dr. Howley, then Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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(Saturday, 





During the Carnival at Naples, the Earl of Belfast caught cold in at- 
tending, contrary to medical advice, an amateur rehearsal of Marion De- 
Jorme, in which he was to haye played a part. That cold was fatal; he 
died on the 11th instant, in his twenty-sixth year. Lord Belfast was 
heir to the Marquisate of Donegal; he had made himself very popular 
among the working classes of Belfast, by the interest he took in their 
social and intellectual welfare. 

Accounts of the state of trade show no material alteration up to Satur- 


day last. Another advance had been made in the price of copper. Some 
new inventions of agricultural implements are noticed. 


“ Mr. Samuelson, of Banbury, has recently produced and patented a new | 


machine for digging. It is simple in construction, goes deeper than the 
plough by several inches, covering from two to three times its breadth, and 
reducing the land to a tilth equal to several ploughings and harrowings—in 
fact to trenching. It is equally effective in breaking up land for railway and 
other public works. The cost will not be more than from 10/. to 15/. 
Another important invention to reduce agricultural labour and facilitate 


harvesting has recently been produced by a labouring man in Buckingham- | 


shire. It is a reaping-machine, which, while it cuts the wheat with pre- 
cision and closeness, at the same time lays the sheaves with as, great regu- 
larity asif laid with human hands.” 

The short supply of coals still caused some anxiety. 


The wintry weather, with its ice and deep snow, has been attended with 
much inconvenience, and in some cases with loss of life. 

Several lives have been sacrificed in London by persons venturing on the 
ice too soon. On Friday last week, James Cooper, a smith, was drowned in 


} 


St. James’s Park. A number of people were immersed at the same time, but | 
, 


the others were got out alive. On Sunday, a man and two boys perished in Sir 
John Duckett’s Canal, close to the Victoria Park. The boys, with a com- 
panion, were trying “how far they could go”’ on the ice; it gave way; a 
man went to their assistance, but he too fell in; others shared his misfor- 
tune, but were drawn out in time. At the Brent river, at Cricklewood, Mr. 
Padley, a butcher of Charlotte Street, Portland Place, was drowned in at- 
tempting to aid a man who had fallen through the ice. 

All the Parks were crowded on Sunday with sliders and skaters or by per- 
sons who viewed their pleasures and perils from the safe banks. Repeatedly 
throughout the day, on nearly every piece of water, numbers of persons were 
immersed ; but, thanks to the efforts of the Humane Society’s men, all were 
saved. Warnings as to the dangerous state of the ice seem to have been 


treated with contempt, and repeated disasters had as little effect in deterring | 


the pleasure-seekers. In St. James’s Park one man was immersed from fall- 
ing on the ice in a fit. On Monday, though the ice was still not quite safe, 
fewer accidents occurred, the crowd of people being less numerous. On 
Tuesday morning there was a fall of snow, succeeded by rain. 

In all parts of the country there have been falls of snow; in some places 
of small amount, but in others very extensive, more especially in the 
Northern counties. Deep drifts have been formed in many parts. Com- 
munication by railway or coach has been completely obstructed for a time, 
or greatly delayed. At Norwich the snow was several feet deep in the 
streets. In the Fen country the fall was very large, obliterating the tracks 
of the main roads. Mr. Lamb, a baker of Whittlesea, mistook the road, and 
drove his horse and cart into a river, where he was drowned. Several ves- 
sels were wrecked off Wisbeach during the darkness accasioned by a snow- 
storm. On the Northern railways it has been necessary to employ gangs of 
men several hundred strong to remove drifts in the cuttings. The road 
mail-posts in the vicinity of Newcastle have met with many delays and. mis- 
haps. At least a fourth life has been lost on Dartmoor : about a quarter of a 
mile from the prison, a farmer discovered a box of jewellery, and on search- 
ing about found a corpse under the snow—that of a Jew pedlar, who was 


| merits. 


| 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
It has not been in our power to insert any Letters these two weeks ; and the 
pressure upon our space, which usually attends the sitting of Parlig. 
ment, is likely to continue till Easter at least. 


POSTSCRIPT. suremr. 


The House of Commons went into Committee of Supply, last night, on 
the Army Estimates, which were brought forward by Mr. Sipyey Her. 
BERT. 

The number of men in the Land Forces for the service of the United 
Kingdom, exclusive of India, is 102,283. The whole of the estimate for this 
year is 6,025,0167. In 1835, “the pattern year of economy,” the total was 
5,907,7827. From the apparent increase in the former estimate deduct the 
cost (250,0007.) of items added since 1835 0n the recommendation of milj- 
tary authorities, and it will show a reduction of 132,766/. For this 
smaller sum we maintain 21,000 men more than in 1835. Mr. Her- 
bert described the condition of the Army as most efficient and satis. 
factory; and he showed that much had been done in the way of educating 
the soldier and adding to his comfort. He believed that at no former 
period was the Army so healthy as at this moment. As an evidence of the 
increased good conduct, he mentioned the large attendance on the barrack 
libraries; the deposits in the savings-banks, which have increased from 
14,849/. in 1844 to 111,920/. in 1852; and the diminution of corporal punish- 
ment. 

The next object of attention was to make the Army more efficient. We 
used our army too much as a police force, and kept it spread over the coun- 
try in detachments, without opportunities for field-practice; so that the 
men had no chance of seeing two regiments brigaded together, or of ma- 
neuvering on a large seale. This very great defect he proposed to remedy, 
A very small sum would suffice to provide a station vee there could be 
ball-practice with the Minié rifle; non-commissioned officers, and a certain 
proportion of men from each regiment, would there be enabled to acquire 
the practice of rifle-firing at various distances, and, with this practice 
thoroughly attained, would then return to their respective regiments, and 
communicate that scientific practice to their comrades; the whole army 
would thus by degrees be brought into one system of effective firing. In the 
summer, it was proposed to form an encampment somewhere in the country, 
whither various regiments would proceed for the purposes of that instruction 
in which, as he had said, our troops were at present deficient. As to arms, 
in order to procure the most effective weapons, Lord Hardinge had sent to 
America and the Continent for specimens, and had tested their various 
He had now full confidence that he should be shortly able to place 
in the hands of our soldiers a weapon quite as light as the musket, or lighter, 
and still more efficient, in every respect, than the Minié rifle. 

Mr. Hvume-expressed his satisfaction with the general statement. 

The votes were taken in detail, and agreed to without much discussion. 

Before the House went into Committee, Sir Henry Wittovensy, 
moving, in the form of an amendment, for papers connected with the 
war in Ava, criticized the origin and history of the war. Sir Cuantes 
Woop declined to discuss the question, on the ground that it was incon- 
venient, Sir James Wem Hoae thought it necessary to enter into a 
defence, and Mr. Hume to continue the attack; but the amendment was 
negatived without division. 

In the House of Lords, the Earl of EtteNnoroven presented a peti- 
tion from the Natives and other residents of the Madras territory, almost 
echoing the petitions which we have recently noticed from Bombay and 
Caleutta, and asking specifically for relief from excessive and oppres- 











| sively-raised taxation, public works, reformed finance, education of the 


supposed to have perished on the night of the 12th, as cries were then heard. | 


There is a rumour that two more bodies—those of a labouring man and a 
woman—have been discovered. Some of the roads near the prison have been 
covered with snow to a depth of from fourteen to twenty feet. 
been the scarcity of food in the prison, that the soldiers have been obliged to 


So great has | 


bake flour obtained from the Duchy Hotel on shovels over the fire. The duty | 


of the soldicrs is very severe in this weather—mounting guard two nights 
out of three, while the convicts are comfortably in bed. 

A young man and a girl have been drowned in the canal at Carlisle by the 
ice breaking as they were walking across. 

In the North of Scotland the snow has been very deep. 
such a fall has not been known since 1826. Of course traflic has been greatly im- 

eded. It is feared that many sheep out on the hills will be lost. A shep- 


erd perished during a snow-storm at Letterfinlay: his body was found in | 
| in action shall have made its report; but it appeared to him, that most of 


a deep wreath of snow. 

Great snow-storms have been pretty general on the Continent. 

Prince Albert, as Colonel of the Grenadier Guards, has expressed his in- 
tention of increasing at his own expense the band of this fine regiment from 
its present number of thirty-two to the complement of sixty, in order that 
it shall be equal in strength to most of the Continental bands. The ex- 

enses of the bands of the British Army are defrayed entirely by the officers, 
jovernment allowing only fourteen men to be taken off duty for the pur- 
pose. On the Continent the Governments are more liberal than England in 
supplying music to the soldiers, so that but small calls are made upon the 
purses of the oflicers. 

The Corsair, a noted cutter-yacht, of only eighty-five tons burden, has left 
Southampton for Australia. The principal owner, Mr. Kreeft, commands her, 
with acrew consisting of a mate, a steward, and eight seamen. It is pur- 


sed to sell the yacht in Australia, or employ her in the coasting-trade. | i a 3 i 
troops to Ava, and desires peace. Fever and diarrhwa prevailed among our 


She is fully found ‘in provisions and stores; and a small but valuable cargo 
belonging to tie owner has been shipped, principally of such manufactured 
goods as appear to bein great demand in Australia. The voyage of the little 
merchant-bark is regarded with much interest and curiosity. She goes to sea 
with a favourable wind for crossing the Bay of Biscay; and Captain Kreeft 
thinks, that this formidable part of the voyage safely accomplished, the re- 
mainder of the wide expanse of ocean which he will have to traverse will be 
an easy task. 

*¢ Hiotel life in America”’ is not without rather exciting scenes. At the 
St. Louis Hotel, New Orleans, a young gentleman from Texas, who was at 


the dinner-table, had become impatient to be waited on, and demanded of | 
at = | to suspend the postal order of the 24th of January for three months. 
Thereupon the Texan | 


one of the Irish waiters why he did not attend tohim. The waiter inso- 
Jently replied, ‘ Because you are intoxicated.” 
seized a tumbler, and threw it at the waiter, cutting him very severely in 


the face and neck. Some thirty of the waiters immediately assembled ,to- 


gether, and the Texan, seeing at once that an attack was meditated, arose | 
| several state papers. The citizen who assisted Count 0’ Donnell in arrest- 


from the table to make his escape, as he was unarmed, and his friends were 
at another hotel. ‘The waiters pursued him into the street, where the Texan 
was knocked down, and he might have been killed, had not Colonel Mudge 
rushed to his rescue. The Texan was carried to his room. The waiters grew 
more excited ; and when it was attempted to remove the Texan to another 
hotel, he was again attacked, and wounded in the temple with a sword-cane. 
The cab-driver used his whip lustily on the mob, and eventually the Texan 


escaped. 


At Fort Augustus | 
i | embrace modifications of the government with respect both to this country 


people, and reorganization of Government. The petition bears between 
three and four thousand signatures. Lord Ellenborough gave to it an 
advocacy not indiscriminating but warm. He would continue the pre- 
sent state of thing for a year or two, in order to allow time for reconsider- 
ing the whole subject. 

The Earl of ABexveEen said that the subject Aad been fully considered 


| by the Government, and after much deliberation they had come to the 


conclusion that it was their duty to propose a measure for the future go- 
vernment of India during the present session. 
Farther he was not prepared to say at present. The measure, which would 


and to India, would be founded on the existing system. Those grievances 
which require legislation here would be redressed when the Committee now 


those which had been recapitulated would be more properly left for the action 
of the local Government. At present the Committee of boti Houses had only 
finally concluded that branch of the inquiry which was connected with the 
administration of the Government; and upon that her Majesty’s Ministers 
were fully prepared to legislate. 

The following singularly unsatisfactory telegraphic despatch was re- 
ceived yesterday from ‘Trieste. 

“The Burmese occupy the Aeng Pass with a large force. 
vince ?] has been again occupied by a large force of Burmese. 


Pegu [the pro- 
They raised 


| the siege [of the town] on the 8th and 9th of January, and marched to the 


; that place. 


defence of Schoygyt, upon learning that General Steel was advancing upon 
The Burmese have retired from Prome and from Meadami. 
It is said that a revolution has taken place at Ava, by which the old King 
has been deposed and driven out, and that the new King has recalled the 
troops, and were increasing.’ 

The Franklin arrived yesterday off Cowes, with dates from New York 
to the 14th. The Committce of the Senate on Foreign Relations have 
reported that the encroachments of British settlers in Central America, 
either with or without the consent of their Government, is a matter for 
adjudication between England and those States. Upon the whole, the 
Committee consider it unnecessary to adopt any measures with regard to 
the carrying out of the Clayton and Bulwer treaty. , 

The French Minister had induced the Government of the United States 


The last bulletin of the state of the Emperor of Austria’s health an- 
nounces that it is completely satisfactory. The wound is not deep, and it 
had begun to heal. His Majesty had on the 21st aflixed his signature to 


ing the assassin has been created Chevalier of the Order of Francis Jo- 
seph, and Count O’ Donnell Chevalier of the Order of Leopold. 

Another account says that the consequences of the blow given to the 
Emperor show themselves in sanguinary coagulations. His Majesty 
suffered from fever on Thursday night, but fell into a gentle sleep towards 
morning. 
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A telegraphic message from Trieste, vid Paris, says that Count Leinin- 
- had not yet left Constantinople, but had declined the mediation of 
France and England, and fixed another ultimatum. 
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The Federal Council of Switzerland adopted the following resolution on 


Montag Federal decision upon the safe keeping (internement) of the Italian 
refugees shall be carried into effect. Persons compromised shall be expelled. 
Information of this decision shall be given to Austria, and she shall be re- 
quested to raise the blockade. 2 ee 

The parish of Lambeth is in the agonies of an effort to get rid of inter- 
ments within its bounds; a subject discussed at the Vestry meeting on 
Thursday. It has been proposed to lay out land for the reception of the 
dead of the parish at Norwood—the ground not to extend over twenty- 
acres, according to the Burial Act, &e. It has also been proposed to 
mut the sum of 15,0007, in the purchase of the ground. Resolutions 
were moved with the view of carrying out the plan ; but it did not fare 
at all well in the long discussion that ensued. Itimately the meeting 
was adjourned for a fortnight ; the parochial authorities in the mean 
time to prepare estimates and adopt other measures. 


six 
lay « 


Disaster seems to attend the Australian steam-packets like fate. On 
Thursday the Australian sailed from Plymouth, just before five in the morn- 
ing, and returned again’ into the Sound before six yesterday evening. She 
had reached sixty miles West-south-west of the Eddystone, when it was 
discovered that she had three feet of water in her engine-rooms. This 
rapidly increased to four feet, and nearly extinguished the port-engine fire. 
Pumps were set to work, but with little effect ; so the ship was put about at 
three o'clock yesterday morning. On reaching smooth water, the leak was 
reduced four or five inches per hour; but on entering the Sound’she had still 
three feet of water in the engine-room. A very heavy gale had prevailed 
during Thursday night, and had carried away her port life-boat. It was 
expected that she would be docked today. 

MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuaner, Frrpay AFTERNOON. 

The Funds have recovered from the depression of Saturday last, and on the 
average are firm ; Consols, which then closed at 99! 2, have since improved 
1, having reached 99} { on Wednesday ; a rate maintained until this after- 
noon, when they fell 4, leaving off at 992 } for Money and Account. Bank 
Stock has fallen 4 this week. India Stock has not altered. Exchequer Bills 
have exhibited a slightly improved appearance, although great caution is 
still manifested amongst docioes. Reports were in circulation on Monday 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer intended to increase the rate of inte- 
rest; but the rumours did not obtain much credit. Yesterday the June 
Bills rose to 8 17; today they are 12 18, and the advertised 8 12. 

In Foreign Securities the transactions have been rather limited, but 
with prices maintained; the leading stocks being of the same value as 
last week. A rise has occurred in the following—Buenos Ayres, 2; Dutch 
Two-and-a-half, Four per Cents, and Peruvian, 1; Mexican, Spanish Three 
per Cents, Deferred, and Turkish Scrip, }. Mr. Thornton, in an advertise- 
ment on behalf of the Committee of bondholders, has cautioned parties not 
to accept the terms recently offered by the Portuguese Government. 

Advices from Belgium mention that a loan of 5,000,000 franes (120,000/.) 
had been opened for the city of Brussels, in 30,000 Bonds of 100 franes each, 
interest at 3 per cent, redeemable in sixty-six years: the subscription is 50 

recent at the date of the contract, and the balance on the issue of the 
Bonds. Swedish Loan continues heavy at 2 1} discount, owing to the pay- 
ment of the third instalment of 20 per cent having been advertised, due on 
the Ist of March next. 

The Shares of the Australian Agricultural Company have been dealt in be- 
tween 250 and 257; closing yesterday at 250 and 255, and today at the s 

The Railway Market has been firm, with a tendency to improvement ; 
asin the preceding week, the rise has been gradual and of almost daily oc- 
At the close of business yesterday the diflerence in some of the 


me 


and, 


currence. 
leading lines was to the following extent compared with Saturday last. In- 
creasee—Great Northern, 2/.; Scottish Midland, 1/.; London and North- 


western, 15s.; Great Western,, London, Brighton, and South Coast, London 
and South-Western, and York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 10s.; Midland, 5s. 
Decrease—Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 3/.; Caledonian, 10s. 
Bristol and Exeter, Edinburgh and Glasgow, aud Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
of the same value as last week. In Foreign Shares the following improvement 
had taken place—Grand Junction of France, and Western of France, 10s. ; 
Northern of France, Paris and Lyons, Paris and Strasbourg, and Southern 
of France, 5s. Rouen and Havre has declined 10s. Little change has oc- 
curred today in the English Shares; the attention being occupied in con- 
nexion with the settlement of the xccount tomorrow. French lines are higher. 
A dividend at the rate of 4 per cent was declared at the meeting of the Great 
Western and London and South-western Companies, and 5 per cent at the 
London and North-western. In the latter, the balance carried forward 
was 92,700/.; and allusions were made to the debenture debt, competition 
to be contended with, and the prospect of closing the capital account. 
Satrurpay, Twetive o'CLock. 

The English Funds are without alteration this morning, and the decline 
in French Stocks has had no effect: Consols for Money and Account 992 } 
Exchequer Bills 12 18; advertised, 812. In Foreign Stocks there is no 
movement. Railway Shares continue firm, ond the following bargains have 
been recorded—East Anglian, 52; Great Northern, $1; Great Western, 92 ; 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, 103}; London and North-western, 121}. 
















3 per Ceat Consols ........ ‘ Dauish 3 per Cents ........+ 84 6 
Ditto for Account .......... Dutch 2) per Cents......... G67 
3 per Cent Reduced ; } Ditto 4 per Cents ..... 98} 9} 
3} POP WORE . cc ncccccescces 5 Mexican 3 per Cents «...... 235 4) 
Long Annuities , Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 1045 
Bank Stock ..... Portuguese 4 per Cent io 
Exchequer Bills Russian 5 per Cents .... 120 2 
India Stock ....... Diito 44 per Cents..... woe 1034 
razilian 5 per Cents . Spanish 3 per Cents ... - as} 8] 
Belgian 4} per Cents . Ditto Deferred ieanee Oe 
Chilian 6 per Cents ... Sardinian 5 per Cent........ 94) 


16 § Austrian SCrip .....ccesee 


Cheatres aud Rlusir. 

The week just ended has been the reverse of fertile in theatrical inci- 
dents. A poor melodrame, of a very common school, has been produced 
at the Olympic, with the title of Life in Australia; containing one or 
two tolerably cifective tableaux illustrative of a digger’s carecr. But all 
that is striking in this piece has been done in a still more striking manner 
in the drama of Gol’, which was brought out at Drury Lane some weeks 
ago 

Edgard et sa Bonne, a Parisian novelty of last year’s growth, which 
Most ludicrously points out the misfortunes that may arise in a family 
where one of the sons falls in love with one of the domestics, has afforded 
one part more for M. Ravel; whose engagement, at St. James's, ceasing 


Danish 5 per Ceuts 


|} nown among 
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tonight, has lasted just long enough for Royalty to bestow a smile upon 
his humour, The appearance of Mademoiselle Luther, of the Gymnase, 
is announced for Monday. 


Her Majesty’s Theatre has fallen into the gripe of the law. There is 
an “execution” in the house; and in about a fortnight everything is to 
be brought to the hammer—scenery, properties, chandeliers, library of 
music—everything that can be carried awa There is a proviso in the 
announcement, v/ess the whole shall be previously disposed of by private 
contract; but this seems an all but hopeless contingency. The joint 
stock company set on foot among the aristocracy has just been knocked 
on the head. Our Parliamentary report shows that a bill brought into 
the Llouse of Commons for establishing the Association—for which, it 
was stated, a capital of 198,000/, had been already subscribed 
thrown out by a great majority; the House refusing to sanction any 
measure protecting the shareholders from the unlimited liabilities legal!) 
incumbent on trading companies. : 

We are, then, to expect that the great Italian Operahouse of London 
the King’s Theatre, Her Majesty's Theatre—renowned throughout the 
world, and for many generations the centre of fashion and the temple ot 
music—will, for the first time in a century and a half, remain during all 
the brilliancy of the season with closed doors, a monument of ruin and 
desolation. This is a melanc holy prospect. 

We shall regret it for the sake of the late manager, Mr. Lumley; 
whose efforts have assuredly deserved a better fate. That he has fallen 
into errors is true, and we have commented on them as they occurred. 
But it is also true that he had many merits—activity, energy, integrity 
in his transactions, and (till the evil days on which he has fallen) punc- 
tuality in the fulfilment of his engagements. Till his time, the Italian 
Opera was notorious for incessant bankruptcies and interminable litiga- 
tion. The King’s Theatre was never out of Chancery, and the eternal 
bore of its complicated suits extracted many a rueful joke from Lord 
Eldon, All that was put an end to by Mr. Lumley, whose correct 
management gave character and credit to the establishment. Nor, since 
his reverses, has a word been breathed against his probity. If he has in- 
volved himself in excessive and unproductive expenditure, he has done 
80, We are convinced, in good faith, 

We regret the prospect for the sake of the peor peopl who are to 
be thrown out of employment. Those who are unacquainted with such 
matters have of the extent of calamity caused by the closing of 
even an ordinary theatre. But the Italian Opera comprehended a large 


community, having hundreds of families and thousands of persons de- 





has bee n 






au 


no idea 








pending on it for their daily bread. Few, probably, who pass before the 
desolate building and look at its closed doors, will think on the distress 
which the closing of those doors has brought on many industrious artists 


and artisans. 

Ve regret the prospect for the sake of art itself. Without disparaging 
the rival house, we cannot but think that a course of management which 
has almost driven the real Italian opera from an Ltalian stage and sup- 
plied its place by French and German productions, some of them de- 
tacle as on music, is not altogether to be 


much on spectacle ap- 


pending as 


plauded: and even the spur of rivalry, which the existence of the elder 
imparted to the younger establishment, is now at an end. 


The Harmonic Union, the newly-formed society at Exeter Tall, had a 
performance of The Messiah on Monday evening. Though on a smaller 
scale than the performances of the Sacred Harmonic Society, it was very 
good ; the band and chorus having been brought into satisfactory training 
by the conductor, Mr. Benedict. Mr. Sims Reeves, in the opening, 
“ Comfort ye,” showed himself, at whatever interval, the on/y successor 
of Braham. We perceive that Z/ijjak is announced for the next 
his seems to be merely following in the track of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, instead of entering upon the special course intimated 
in their pre producing works little known, and of introducing 

lav pausie, plan of the Sacred Harmonie Society docs not 


per- 


lormance, 





Panistan THEATRICALS, 
du Vaudeville stands preéminent in the Parisian record of 
A musical comedy in five acts, written by MM. Bayard, 


The Théatre 


the past week. 


de Leuver, and Arthur de Beauplan, and bearing the attractive title of 
Bocca Devan , was brought out there on Wednesday last. The 
great fi of Italian prose is even more familiar to the French than 
to tl h, through the medium of Lafontaine’s Tales,—one of those 





indecency does not deprive of classicality. In 
comedy, Boceacio is made the hero of a number of his own tales, 
introduced as so many adventures in his life; and the French 
triad of dramutists seems to have been at great pains to select the most 
ticklish stories in the whole J: on, probably with a view of showing 
its steermanship. When we say that the tales of the Cooper and of the 
Pear-tree are among our readers will understand the 
force of our remark ;—the rest we do not ¢ to enlighten. The cha- 
racter of Boc« s sustained by the admirable Fechter. 
rhe Parisians have not yet done with Unele Ti M. Arthur de Beau- 
plan, one of the triad above-named, though he has not, like the dramatists 
of the Ambigu and the Giieté, attempted to grasp the whole big novel, 
has taken out one episode some two or three chapters long, and con- 
structed therefi entitled Evisa, or Chapitre dé 
le Tom, which was the Gymnase on Monday 
Mr. Devani, an E 
the distinguished patrons of Cremorne Gardens, 
» of the Christmas pantomimes, has 


few works which extreme 
the 


which are 


the chosen, some of 








+ “an 


m a two-act piece, 
brought out at 
rlish contortionist, who last year acquired high re- 
and who 

















| was afterwards transplanted into or 
made his début with great success at t] St. Martin; where he has 
the honour of performing the “dvmon of bad dreams,” in a divertisse- 
ment called Smarre 
M. Bayard, whose Fils de Fa is still all the rage at the Gymnase, 
died on Sunday last, after an illness of two days. He was born at Cha- 


rolles, in the der et Loire, in March 1796; and, aiter 
abandoning the profession of t law, became one of the most fertile 
and estcemed writers for the French stage Among those of his pieces 
which may be familiar to most of our readers, we may mention Les Gants 
; la Debutante, Mathias 0 Invalide, Les Premieres Aries 
de Richelieu, wis. He was buried on Tuesday, at 
Notre- Dame-de-Bonne-Nouvelle; and his obscquies were attended by the 
principal celebrities of French drama and criticism; the chiet mourner 
being his son, who, we presume, is one of the authors of Loccace, 


rtment of Sadne 


Jaunes, Le Pére 


h and Le Gamin de Pi 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD JOHN’S NEW POSITION. 


Tue new arrangement of the Ministry, by which Lord John Rus- 
sell relinquishes the seals of the Foreign Office to the Earl of Cla- 
rendon, but retains his seat in the Cabinet without office and his 
oe of the Commons, has given rise to various remarks, cri- 
ticizing the arrangement. It does not appear to us, however, that 
the writers grasp the real question involved. 

The Standard, for example, denounces an innovation which 
places a Commoner in the Cabinet without office, because he is 
thus without official responsibility ; an objection which the writer 
does not seem to entertain with regard to Peers, because they are 
“the hereditary advisers of the Sovereign, entitled at all times to 
access to the Royal presence in order to tender their advice”; 
which makes them virtually Cabinet Ministers, whether they are 
or are not charged with any official duty. Our contemporary 
reads his constitutional history in this matter without his usual 
clearness. The Peers are the hereditary advisers of the Sovereign, 
for the reason that Peers in old times, armed with sword, wealth, 
and feudal power, were able to intrude into the presence of the 
Sovereign and to force their advice upon him whether he would or 
not. They are hereditary Privy Councillors, but not hereditary 
members of that Cabinet Council which the Sovereign selects for 
himself. Neither are they more responsible than Commoners: 
rather the reverse, since they owe account neither to constituency 
nor to Sovereign. Theoretically they are less fitted than a Com- 
moner to undertake a post which ought not to be granted save to 
a responsible holder. 

Another journalist is professedly chagrined at the probability 
that Lord John Russell may find himself a Cabinet Minister with- 
out any patronage at his disposal to purchase the influence due to 
so distinguished a position: and the writer indulges a hope, there- 
fore, that Lord John Russell will be duly consulted by Lord Aber- 
deen in the disposal of Ministerial patronage; an example offering 
itself in the vacant Bishopric of Lincoln. In other words, the 
writer suggests, that patronage, like the disposal of a bishopric, is 
a very fair subject for bickering amongst statesmen who are com- 

ting for the disposal of patronage; and a hope is insidiously 

inted, that Lord Aberdeen and Lord John Russell preserve a 
better understanding between each other than to quarrel about the 
privileges of office. We have no expectation that these eminent 
statesmen will give way to bickering ; and therefore the anxiety 
of our contemporary on the score of a good understanding between 
the two leaders of the Ministers is likely to be more amusing than 
mischievous. 

There is no question, however, that the post assigned to Lord 
John Russell is both an anomaly and an innovation. It is true 
that statesmen have before now sat in the Cabinet without office; 
and it is true that the Peer is not more responsible than the Com- 
moner. Still, the assignment of the post to a Commoner is a fur- 





ther innovation, and a new instance which tends to confirm an | 


SS resort as an established practice. Mr. Cayley’s pro- 
posal to give a salary to “the Leader” of the House of Commons, 
as such, shows how irregular and provisional the arrangement is 


felt to be. There is no doubt that the old species of Ministerial | 


responsibility which shields the Crown from responsibility—the 
liability to impeached, with capital punishment, which would 
make a Strafford serve in lieu of a Charles the First—is now 
obsolete, and we are not likely to see any Minister’s head rolling 
in the saw-dust. It becomes more necessary, therefore, that the 
mild species of responsibility which exists should not be rashly 
abandoned: that responsibility consists in the vote of the Com- 
mons and in the general bearing of public opinion. It is a com- 
pound of the Minister’s power to get supplies from the Commons 
and of his own power to endure public reprobation. As long as 
he can get cash, and does not mind being sent to Coventry by press 
or public, responsibility does not lie heavy upon him. Now, prac- 
tically, a Minister is not so likely to be called to book when he is 
unattached as when he is in oflice; the details of which give rise 
to those definite motions that alone command the attention of the 
Commons. In oftice, a Minister must account in detail for his 
public conduct; unattached, there are comparatively few points 
upon which he can be called to account. 

There may be a practical inconvenience in such an immunity, 
aggravated by another possible consequence. If the practice of 
summoning to the Cabinet Council Ministers who are not in office 
be established, it would be no great stretch of the innovation to 
summon to the Council men who have not been in office at all. If 
it so pleased the Crown, it would be possible to confer a seat in the 
Cabinet upon some person who had undergone no training in any 
department; who was thus far a dilettante Minister, but whose 
commanding influence with the Throne or with the Parliament 
might place the Legislature, the People, and the Crown, in very 
false relations, Without any departure from the record of the 
new precedent, it might be possible to call to the Cabinet a man, 
young, audacious, and favoured by the Throne, especially if that 
throne were filled by a woman. 

The most questionable part of the new arrangement lies in the 
fact that there is an innovation without any determinate conditions 
or limitation of its applicability. When changes, not greater than 
this, are introduced into our constitution, it is the usual custom to 
invite the concurrence of the Legislature in a bill, which so aftixes 
limits to the new plan that it cannot be subsequently extended be- 
yond the original purport. What definite record will exist in the 


ee 
present instance ?—None. It is therefore an innovation indeter. 
minate; and as such, it may well include the seeds of further in. 
novations not yet disclosed to us. 

We are far from saying that improvements may met be made in 
the relations of Ministers to the entire Cabinet, to the Crown, or 
to Parliament. We admit the convenience which may arise from 
placing a man of commanding powers in an advantageous position 
at the head of a Ministry, without departmental duties. But 
there are other reforms still more familiar to the public anticipa- 
tion, if the Ministerial system were to be revised. There is, for 
example, the question of giving to Ministers seats ex officio in the 
House of Commons. There is also the question as to the appoint- 
ment of a Minister of Education; another as to the appointment 
of a Minister of Justice, who should be able to supervise the gene- 
ral administration of the law, and to mediate between the legal 
profession and the public at large, without embarrassment by judi- 
cial or official duties and bonds. But changes of this kind, how- 
ever recognized by the public sanction, ought not to be effected 
without some formal instrument, which shall limit the precedent, 
and prevent its extension to mutations not contemplated by the 
suggestion of the original reform: such formal procedure would 
be a much more safe as well as convenient mode of effecting an in- 
novation. 





SETTLEMENT OF THE INCOME-TAX. 

THERE are some things in which hasty settlement is almost worse 
than no settlement at all, and complicated financial questions are 
of that kind. In the midst of party conflict, last session, it was 
agreed that the question of continuing or readjusting the Income- 
tax should be deferred by its continuance for one year, in order 
to a thorough consideration of it. But so far as any obvious 
proceeding goes, the time has been wasted in more party conflict, 
and the Income-tax still remains without authenticated investiga- 
tion. Not, indeed, that it has been altogether undiscussed. One 
of the morning papers has distinguished itself by a very intelligent 
investigation of the principles and incidents of the tax. Mr. Farr 
has put forth an ingenious scheme for equalizing the pressure of 
the tax by applying the principle of capitalization to incomes. 
Several actuaries have devoted themselves to discover the means of 
raising the tax without its inconveniences; and the Statistical Society 
has held meetings on purpose to carry on a very large and minute 
examination of the whole subject. But thus far the discussion has 
been marked chiefly by these two peculiarities—first, that it has been 
carried on most diligently and ably by those who are not respon- 
sible for the practical handling of the affair; and second, that the 
eager of argument has tended rather to carry the mind away 
rom any definite conclusion than to arrive at one. Thus far, ex- 
ploration has been more successful in discovering difliculties than 
in the solution of the difficulties previously discovered. 

Nevertheless, there are politicians who Senent a prompt settle- 





ment of this little bill. While the Statistical Society brings the 
most powerful intellects for such questions together, carries on a 
stated discussion, and seems as far as ever from any certain con- 
clusion, a journal which is Liberal but not Ministerial calls upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to make up his mind at once 
and settle the whole affair. The example of such a summary pro- 
cess has not been encouraging. Mr. Disraeli acted somewhat by 
anticipation on the advice of the Daily News: although a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons had been sitting for two years, 
and had manufactured a considerable amount of blue book—al- 
though there were evidence, suggestions, and projects in abund- 
ance from many “ eminent hands”—Mr. Disraeli brushed all this 
aside with the Caucasian superiority that distinguishes him, and 
dashed off a scheme out of his own head, as Lamartine impro- 
vised an army “on grey paper.” In that way he readjusted 











the tax so as to compensate one important class, the land- 
owning, and to conciliate another, the professional and writing 
class. But upon the whole, sound judgments were not in fayour 
of his scheme; and the financial project of which it was a part 
broke down. Mr. Disraeli’s successor, Mr. Gladstone, has hitherto 
been very distinct in his statements on financial subjects, but he 
has vouchsafed no explanation respecting the Income-tax. It is 
not to be supposed that a man so conscientious and exact as Mr. 
Gladstone would emulate the summary or rough and ready pro- 
cess of the author of Coningsby, nor can we suppose that, however 
conscious of intellectual superiority, he would venture altogether 
to scout the mass of scientific and professional argument which 
has been brought to bear upon the subject. Nevertheless, he must 
enter upon the arrangement of that important tax between the 
horns of a dilemma. 

Hlitherto the most able scientific discussion has tended to dis- 
countenance the endeavours at equalizing the pressure of the tax 
by capitalizing or any other process, a has inclined to the sim- 
pler treatment of income for the year as the sole subject of taxa- 
tion; leaving the inequalities of pressure as inconvenient incl- 
dents past cure. That, however, is very far from being the pop'- 
lar view; and the most important classes which Mr. Disraeli 
sought to conciliate are especially in favour of readjustments 
which would equalize the tax so as to make its pressure more 
equally sor to the enduring capacities of industry and 
property. The popular view receives no countenance from the 
more accurate examination of science, and the scientific view 1S 
wholly disagreeable to the popular mind. 

If we are not to suppose that some special inspiration has vyouch- 
safed to Mr. Gladstone a plan which should accord with science 
and command the popular liking, we cannot expect that he should 
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d to settle the whole matter in the course of the six 
allowed him for the purpose. He can hardly hope to 
do so by a Parliamentary discussion: for if the discordant elements 
belonging to the Income-tax were cast in that witches’ cauldron 
the House of Commons for a discussion, the only result must 
be smoke, of the most offensive odour. We shall not get any 
“ perfectionated ” roposition out of a H ouse of Commons discus- 
sion, and Mr. Gladstone must know the incompetency of that in- 
strument as well as any man in the country. It is possible that 
the subject may have undergone some authenticated exploration of 
which we are not aware; but in the absence of any such secret 
council, we cannot but calculate that the expected readjustment 
must be preceded by another definite and authenticated discussion, 
—unless, indeed, the gordian knot were to be cut by a much more 
summary process, and instead of discussing the Income-tax, we 
were to find that there is to be no Income-tax to discuss. 


EXTENSION NOT DETERIORATION OF THE 
FRANCHISE. 


be prepare 
weeks now 
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Ir may be said with little stretch of language, that in many in- 
stances, the Members who sit in the English Parliament professedly 


to represent the people, are practically elected by the least intelli- 


gent, most ignorant, and most corrupt class in the country. When | 
jes are nearly divided in constituencies that are tolerably | 
Fimited, and are accessible to corrupt persuasion, there is usually a | 
class that is able to turn the balance and to decide the election, 
and therefore virtually to nominate the Member. In the Election | 
Committees of the week we have proofs that this scandal still goes | 
on: the class is before us in all its characteristic traits. In Lan- 
caster, one of these effective voters nominates the Member on the | 
strength of assistance to get his clothes out of pawn; in Canter- 
bury, the Member is returned by a class who play at bearing 
colours, as a colourable mode of being paid for the vote; in Bridge- 
north, one of these independent electors “finds” a five-pound note 
ina place called Back Lane. Another elector at Lancaster “ finds” 
five sovereigns on a bed ; and he pockets the windfall without any | 
direct proof of the sources whence it comes, but with an intuitive 
sense of virtue rewarded that is better than reason. 

In very gross cases the existence of this arbitrating class is de- | 
tected, and it does happen sometimes that it is defeated. There | 
have indeed been notorious instances in which such classes have 
been working overtly, and yet for want of “ proof” they have not | 
been defea: It is not always so easy to che the operations | 
of a Frail or Flewker to proof. But besides these well-known yet | 
unconvicted offenders, there are many whose operations are sus- | 

d without the possibility of proof; and these are to be found 

in a considerable proportion of the boroughs, if not also in some , 
counties. Their malversation of the franchise differs from that of | 
the — at Lancaster, Bridgenorth, and Canterbury, in their un- | 
detected impunity; but in principle their conduct is the same. | 
While other parties are contesting, these decide ; and the conse- | 
quence, it is to be feared, in too many cases is, that the Member who | 
professedly sits for this or that constituency owes an allegiance to | 
the arbitrating party whose character is exposed by the Election 
Committees. 

There is not only the grievance that this arbitrating party 
steals the privilege of the proper constituency, but there is the 
further vexation that it enjoys the privilege which is denied to a 
much more independent and intelligent class. It is common to 
speak of extensions of the franchise as being extensions “down- | 
wards”; a phrase generally understood to mean, not only that the 
franchise may be extended to persons who have less money wealth, 
but also to those who have a less real stake in the country to be a 
pledge for their virtue, and who have less intelligence and less | 
trustworthiness as citizens. Now the fact is, that at the top of 
the unenfranchised class there are very great numbers who are 
infinitely superior in all qualities of worldly wisdom, intelligence, 
and moral worth, as compared with those arbitrating classes. In- 
stead, therefore, of an extension of the franchise being an ex- 
tension “ downwards,” there is very little doubt that its most im- | 
mediate effect would be to raise the mean average level of intelli- | 
gence and moral trustworthiness in the electoral body. | 

| 


PROTESTANT ALLIANCES ABROAD. 
Ir England is to support Protestant clients in foreign countries,— | 
which she might do, quite consistently with her own opinions,— 
it would be as well for her to understand fully what she is under- 
taking. We do not say this in the slightest degree to impede 
movements on behalf of the Madiai, or on behalf of any other in- 
dividual whose helpless condition and meritorious conduct may 
call for succour; but we say it in order that the moral influence 
of this country may not be damaged by inconsistency, perhaps by | 
retractation, as it has been in some of its foreign enterprises. 

It will be conceded at starting, that England has no right to in- 
ter se on Tuscan ground; save one species of right, which we 
will notice presently. England has no recognized authority with- 
in the boundaries of the Grand Duke’s dominions. 

_ In our own country we profess to grant perfect religious equal- 
ity, with very few exceptions, and those strictly relating to the 
practical consequences of religious faith. We make no distine- 
tions in general civil rights between the different sects. The 
Church of England retains her property; for especial reasons, Ro- 
man Catholics are excluded from the Throne and one or two other 
posts of a supreme kind; and Roman Catholics have enjoyed a 
very few — privileges, such as the Maynooth grant, in their 
capacity of Roman Catholics. Saye in relation to these matters, 
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there is no civil distinction between Catholic and Protestant; and 
as neither the law nor the judge is to make any distinction, it 
rarely happens that the phrase “ Protestant” or “Catholic” can 
with propriety be introduced. If the administrators of such a 
law determined to carry out in spirit the laudable but ill-ex- 
pressed assurance of a country mayor, that “in taking this ‘ere 
cheer, he determined to be neither partial nor impartial,” such 
a phrase as Protestant or Catholic ought to have no more 
force in the conduct of our civil affairs than the distinction be- 
tween long chronology and short chronology in Egyptian anti- 
quities. We may think this man or that man right, but no jury 
would modify its verdict because any professor brought before it, 
on a subject of trespass or debt, entertained heretical tendencies 
towards the long chronology of the Pyramids. Fully to carry out 
this particular impartiality, the words Protestant or Catholic ought 
to have no meaning in civil ears: but if they have no meaning, their 
use becomes superfluous, and they ought to be forgotten amongst 
us. We might maintain the law in perfect vigour ; we might say 
a good word for humanity whenever it was injured; we might be 
just and generous to every human being however lowly, but equally 
to the professors of all sects. In that case, we should have no more 
authority to intercede for the Protestants of Tuscany than for the 
Catholics of Naples; both being oppressed in the cruellest degree. 

There is another position which may be taken in accordance 
with strict logic, and that is the resolution to support and vindi- 
cate on all occasions that which we consider right. If Protestant- 
ism is right in our estimation, we might resolve to promulgate it 
with all our strength; and then we should become a machinery for 
its propagation, allies of missionaries in all quarters, patrons of 
converts in all lands. The Church Union in Tuscany, the Scottish 
Missionaries in Hungary, Mr. Borrow and the Bible in Spain, 
should travel under the British flag; their converts finding a sanc- 
tuary of freedom under that flag, such as the Negro finds for civil 
rights. Perfectly consistent, such a course might indeed involve 
us in very positive actions ; but perhaps a somewhat Cromwellian 
course might be rendered almost as safe as the course which has 
been selected. 

The actual plan has been, to seek a compromise between these 
two courses; and as a compromise is never very definite, our Go- 
vernment has been committed to steps which have led it on to 


| other steps that it did not foresee. By seeking to trim between 


Absolutism and Republicanism in Sicily, without insisting upon 
the positive enforcement of the course which we originally under- 
took, we approached the verge of hostilities with Naples and great 
allies at her back; and then we sought an escape for ourselves in 
a disgraceful retractation from those whom we had supported. On 
behalf of the Madiai, or of the Scottish Mission in amare we 
may send eloquent despatches; which become ludicrous in propor- 
tion to their ability, if they are only to be vain demonstrations. 
For there is this distinction between official men and the public : 
in England, where free discussion is allowed, the public may ex- 
press its convictions, its notions, its feelings, and in doing so can 
make a valuable contribution to the general public opinion or the 
general public feeling of the world, which modifies the views and 
consciences of men without their knowing it. But an official man 
is under a different liability; for when he utters words without 
actions, his demeanour becomes what is called “ inconsequent” ; 
and he not only loses moral influence, but his word is known to be 
not “his bond.” So it is with English diplomacy : although its 
language is peculiarly unsuited, by its studied insipidity, for the 


| expression of abstract —, yet English diplomacy has become 
| of late years rather celebrated as a kind of repertory of diffuse 


maxims signifying nothing. And there is no doubt that a worse 
consequence even than that has ensued. Sometimes, to avoid the 
costly results of too active an interference, sometimes to keep up 
an appearance after very magnificent written orations, our Minis- 
ters have descended from preaching or bullying to intriguing ; and 
when a great country intrigues, she may damage her own influ- 
ence, may get her clients into scrapes, but she cannot serve either 
truth or mankind. 


JUDGES NO JUDGES IN TRANSPORTATION, 

Some ancient Judges of this country who are still alive cling with 
great affection to transportation as a punishment. Lord St. Leo- 
nards thinks that transportation is “the best secondary punish- 
ment that has hitherto been devised in this country,” and he sub- 
mits to its discontinuance solely as “a necessity.” Australia, he 
would seem to say, dictates, and he must submit; but if we had 
the power, we ought to continue transportation, on account of its 
beneficial effects. Lord Campbell “regards transportation as the 
best secondary punishment that ever has been or could be devised ; 
for it affords the best chance of reforming criminals. He could 
say from his experience as a judge, that he believed it is a punish- 
ment which has a most salutary effect, which is not confined to the 
criminal on which it is inflicted. He therefore earnestly depre- 
eated the discontinuance of transportation, and hoped that Govern- 
ment would find out some other places in which that punishment 
might be carried out.” Lord Brougham seems to sanction those 
views so far as to prefer “deportation” to the galleys; but “he 
would not say that the penitentiary system of this country might not 
be so greatly improved as to provide a fit and proper system of se- 
condary punishments.” If we could do that, there would be no 
occasion to find out “other places” for transportation, nor could 
any practical statesman follow Lord Campbell’s advice. : 

So acute a man as Lord Brougham, who knows everything, 
does not need to be informed that it has been necessary 
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to discontinue transportation because it creates a state of 
society absolutely intolerable. If the criminal population is 
undiluted, as at Norfolk Island, it becomes a hell upon earth. 
If itis mixed with a virtuous population, as in Sydney or Van 
Diemen’s Land, it becomes intolerable to the better part of society ; 
and that is the reason why the present Colonial Secretary is obliged 
to fultil the promise of previous Colonial Secretaries, by discon- 
tinuing transportation altogether. 

But the fundamental mistake into which judicial authorities fall, 
consists in supposing that they have any peculiar experience in the 
matter. They have none which is of much worth. The judge passes 
his time in the court of justice ; and he sees little of the effects of 

punishments save by hearsay. ‘The confinement of his profession 
is so considerable, that he is almost like the closet-man; indeed, he 
is working in a large closet, beyond whose door he does not follow 
the sentenced criminal. As to the effects of punishment on the 
guiltily-disposed, he is scarcely on a par with society at large: 
if he were, indeed, Lord Campbell would have learned that trans- 
portation is by no means the most terrible of punishments, even 
under its present rigorous form ; and that formerly it was regarded 
as a positive object to be sought. Society at large is able, now 
and then, to have a little passing experience on this matter; still 
more so is it the case with policemen, gaolers, and others of that 
class: if they have the faculties for observation, their experience 
may really be worth something ; while Lord Campbell’s is scarcely 
worth the printing. 

There is one most important part of the experience, indeed, from 
which British judges are wholly excluded; it is a full half— 
namely, the Colonial half. There is, we believe, no instance of an 
English judge who has had any experience on the Colonial side of 
transportation. Law dignitaries are rather forward with their 
experience and advice in these matters; but we may tell them 
that on such questions, judges, to use an appropriate colloquialism, 
are no judges. 

It is true that the mere appointment to a judicial post does not 
altogether destroy the faculties of an intelligent man for inquiring 
into these subjects. We have seen an instance, in Mr. Matthew 
Hill, who, as Recorder of Birmingham, bestirred himself to im- 
prove the correction of juvenile offenders, and who has amassed a 
considerable amount of experience. But how? By travelling 
and observing. If he had only seen what he could pick up in 
court, he would have had but a small fraction of his actual expe- 
rience. It is as a traveller and inquirer, as a member of a family 
—- inventive in its investigations, that Matthew Hill has 


istinguished himself and has become an authority on correctional | 


reform. Ifwe may judge by the result, it seems to be thought, at 
head-quarters, that a practical reformer of the correctional law is 
disqualified from a high judicial post: for the philanthropic law- 
reformer has been rewarded for his eminent services in the law 
with the paltry judgeship of a country court. 

The instance, however, is suflicient to prove that an active and 
inquiring mind may amass considerable experience and evidence 
on the subject of correctional influences, although the same mind 
has to fulfil the judicial duties. But the-Recordership of Birming- 
ham necessarily involved less confinement to the routine of a court 
than the post to which Lord Campbell has attained; and it would 
require a very active mind indeed to perform the duties of the 
Woolsack and the Chief Justiceship, and yet to play the part of 
commissioner for inquiring into the operation of law upon the 
criminal and upon society. If judges will obtrude their dilatory 
dictum in the teeth of reforms about which they know so little, 
other people must at least learn to estimate the stray dicta of 
judges at what they are worth. 

THE MILTON CLUB: “LUCUS A NON”—— 
Inconerviry, say the philosophers, is the essence of the 
ridiculous. So, when Lucius Junius Brutus or Hampden write 
to their local journals, and tearing passion and the Queen’s Eng- 
lish to tatters in behalf of some vestry squabble, call Heaven and 
Earth to witness that Jones the churchwarden is a tyrant and 
usurper, and that they will resist him to the death, the public de- 
tects the latent visage of some familiar Smith or Brown, and 
laughs. The public is right to laugh both at the disproportion 
between the pettiness of the occasion and at the great historical 
names brought into connexion with it, and also at the vanity of 
human nature, which delights to strut in pretentious self-oblivion, 
and to deaden its sense of vulgar motives and mean circumstances 
by high-sounding phrases and an imaginative amplification of self- 
importance. Still, our “ village Hampdens” and our antique 
patriots are generally consistent enough to use their aliases on the 
right side, and they have the justification of the general acknow- 
ledgment that a principle is a principle, whether it be applied on a 
great scale or a small one—to circumstances that aflect the liberties 
of a nation, or to the routine of a parish administration. We 
should not find the President of the Peace Society advocating 
universal disarming under the alias of Julius Cesar or Napoleon 
Bonaparte, nor an impugner of the last church-rate of a halfpenny 
in the pound signing himself Laud Redivivus. It was reserved 
for the gentlemen whose assvciation, under the title of the “ Mil- 
ton Club,” we recorded last week, to commit the double absurdity 
of mounting themselves on a pedestal which elevates them into 
pigmies, and of adopting a name for their association in flagrant 
“nonconformity ” to the principle on which it is based. 

The Milton Ciub is an association of Nonconformists, for 
united action in aid of the public purposes of the various sections 
of which it is composed. Even were this a complete statement, it 


| should be felt somewhat presumptuous to label such an association 
| with the venerable name of England’s greatest epic poet ; and a 
quo warranto might fairly be applied for in the court of Parnassus 
calling upon the defendants to show by what right they did their 
| best to narrow the bard’s inheritance of sympathy, to render per- 
manent and prominent that part of him which was least uniyersa] 
| and immortal, and to seize for a sect that which belongs to man. 
kind, or at least to all who speak and understand the English 
tongue. It would be hard to answer this charge before a tribunal 
whose reverence and sympathies were mainly literary. But this 
is a small item in the real offence. These gentlemen are, in their 
professions at least, as little in accord with Milton’s political views 
as they seem to be tender and reverent towards the national sentj. 
ment which would protest against looking on him at all in these 
days as a party man. To say nothing of the great bulk of Dissent. 
ers in this country, who are supposed to be loyal subjects of 
Queen Victoria, and not Republicans waiting upon Providence, we 
notice that distinguished supporter of Lord Derby, the Minister of 
the Anti-Democracy, Mr. E. Ball, M.P. for Cambridgeshire, among 
the guests at the dinner. We must therefore suppose Milton’s po- 
litical as well as poetical fame eliminated from his memory before 
we arrive at the residuum of the man, the dry bones which the 
Nonconformist Association has adopted as its symbol and rallying. 
ery. It is not the author of Paradise Lost, nor the author of the 
Defensio Populi Anglia, nor Cromwell's Secretary, whose image 
these gentlemen would put up in their hall. Is it Milton the re, 
ligionist ? We might have supposed so, but for the singular fact 
that the rules of the Association specially exclude that body of 
Dissenters whose doctrines agree most nearly with those known 
to have been Milton’s. Milton was an Arian, at farthest, in the 
Trinitarian direction; and the fact is too notorious to have escaped 
persons far less informed in history and theological controversy 
than the leaders of the Orthodox Dissenters. Well, strange to 
say, this Milton Club excludes all but Trinitarian Dissenters,* 
What possible right the Club can have to its title when it does not 
represent its “ Eponymus,” either in his poetical, his political, or 
theological character, we think its members would be rather puz- 
zled to make out. They have committed an outrage on English 
literature and on common sense, and all because they would take 
a sounding name, and had not the breadth and enlightenment to 
make even their professions otherwise than ludicrously incon- 
gruous with the name. We are told sometimes that “ noblesse 
oblige”: when it fails to do this it is a badge of degeneracy. 
Either let the Milton Club feel and act on the obligation imposed 
by the noble name they have assumed, so far as not to make the 
exclusion of Milton's coreligionists their fundamental rule, or let 
them in very shame abandon the title as an impesture on the pub- 
| lie and an insult to the memory of the great poet. 
* This is an under-statement of the real fact; many Dissenters who hold 
| the doctrine of the Trinity not coming under the designation “ Evangelical,” 
| —which is, we believe, the term used by the Milton Club, and which in- 
cludes belief in a series of dogmas so framed as to shut out Quakers for 
instance. 





NATIVE AND BRITISH IN INDIA. 

AN incident has occurred in the Court of Sudder Adawlut in Bom- 
bay, which illustrates the total disregard paid to the official pro- 
mise, that no distinctions should be made on account of religion, 
race, colour, or birth, in India. Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee, who is 
a vakeel or native pleader, endeavoured to bring on a case in 
which he was interested, and for which he had been in attendance 
two days; and with some ditliculty he was allowed to proceed ; 
but he had not made much way, before Mr. Howard, an English 
barrister, claimed “ precedence”; which was granted to him. 
The claim was the more marked, since the same barrister had kept 
the court waiting for an hour and a half, and the case of Manock- 
| jee Cursetjee would not have occupied the court more than ten 
| minutes. It was therefore in the most striking degree a question 
| of precedence, without any collateral question of comparative con- 
| yenience to the court. 

The justification stated by the Court in a previous case was thus 
| expressed—* The difference between you Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee 
and Mr. Dickenson is, that you are a vakeel, and Mr. Dickenson 
| is a barrister”; which is but another expression for saying that 
| Mr. Dickenson was an Erglish barrister, and Mr. Manockjee Cur- 
| setjee a Native barrister; native as well as English law coming 
| before the court. It is provided by an act of the Legislative 
| Council, “that barristers shall be entitled to plead before the 
| Sudder Courts, but subject to the rule of those Courts ap- 
| plicable to the pleaders, whether relating to the language im 
| which the court is to be addressed, or to any other matter.” 
The decision of the Court thus overrules the pledge conveyed in 
the last settlement of the Charter, as well as the particular act 
securing equality for natives and for English. Absolute equality 
the natives are not likely to attain. The superior learning, the 
presumed influence, the associations of the English barrister, are 
always likely to secure for him precedence in the estimation of the 
Court, if not of his clients; and that is precedence enough. The 
kind of precedence shown in this case is one that stamps the na- 
tives as inferior; it is therefore not only an injustice to the parti- 
cular person who is postponed, but it must tend to keep back from 
such derogatory competition the best of the natives; and thus it 
adds another cause for the permanence of the native disratement. 
We allude to it, however, only as a practical instance that comes 
before us, of the systematic refusal to grant equality to natives, 
where equality might be granted, if there were a sincere desire to 
fulfil the solemn pledge to that effect. 
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MARIOTII’S FRA DOLCINO.* 
Dante, in a stanza of his Inferno, offers an obscure warning to 

‘o Doleino touching a place of refuge, which was probably written 
taf re the execution of Doleino by torture on the Ist of June 1307. 
re mmentators on the Divine Comedy all agree that the main 
error of the heretic consisted in advocating a community of goods 
and a community of wives. A theory so closely resembling that 
charged upon certain modern Socialists induced Mariotti to search 
into the story of Dolcino, not merely among ecclesiastical historians, 
but in original and contemporary records. The result has pro- 
duced the volume before us, which not only expounds the alleyed 
opinions of Dolcino, (for everything is recorded by his enemics,) 
and narrates what 1s known of his life, but gives a summary view 
of the speculations that were broached and of the heretics and 
reformers who disturbed the Romish Church from the first awaken- 
ine of the European mind in the tenth and eleventh centuries, till 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. — 

And a very curious and interesting summary this will be found. 
Of the speculations, indeed, not much is known ; for in a dark 
azo scepticism is confined to few, and is seldom obtrusive, 
while infidel opinions could hardly be then published with safety 
even in the free commercial Italian cities ; although “ the citizens of 
Florence familiarized themselves with the sight of such men as 





Farinate degli Uberti, Calvalcanti and his son, musing about their | 


streets with downcast heads, busy, if report spoke truth, with the 
solution of that arduous problem, ‘If peradyenture, it could be 
satisfactorily made out that God was not.’” The opposition not 
so much to the Romish doctrine as to the Romish clergy was 
extensively ramified, and in a certain sense open. In Italy 
and Provence, where education was more widely spread and the 
popular mind more enlightened than in other parts of Europe, 
the Scriptures appear to have been read to a greater extent than 
many Protestants are aware of. The comparison between the 
riches, pomps, luxury, and vices of the Papal hic rarchy, and the 
self-denying maxims of the Gospel, was soon instituted, and 
the conclusion inevitable. Indeed the reformers of the clergy 
night push some texts to an interpretation which human weak- 
ness will only support in times of great religious excitement; 
though such texts as “Take no heed for tomorrow,” and “ Sell all 
that thou hast,” are physically more practicable in a Southern than 
in a Northern climate. With these opinions bearing upon the 
discipline of the church, were mixed up some doctrinal notions 


clearly heretical, though rather added to the dogmas of the Papacy | 


than opposing them ; that is, many believed the creed and followed 


the practices of the church and their own dogmas in addition. | 


Among them was an opinion that has been lately revived in 
France by an extreme sect of Papists, called the St. Esprit Bro- 
therhood,—showing that there is nothing new under the sun, 
at least in theology. The reign of Christ was held to be past, 
and that of the Holy Ghost begun, with of course all the blessings 
that the Comforter could pour upon the faithful. Some sects were 
charged with holding the Manichean heresy, originating in the an- 
cient Eastern theory of two contending powers of good and evil. 
Some combined the theoretical notions on chastity of the early 
Christians, with the practice of having “ sisters ” to accompany 
them. In theory they pushed their maxims so far as to contem- 
plate the extinction of the species, or its propagation in some new 
manner ; in practice they are said to have exposed themselves to 
the temptations which Gibbon describes the African Christians as 
braving and very often, it may be supposed, succumbing 
in the struggle. The Apostolical renunciation of worldly goods, 
combined with 4 preternatural abstinence, and very possibly 
some falling-off in each case from strict professions, enabled their 
adversaries to charge them with schemes of communism in women 
as well as in goods; though, as Mariotti observes, all the evidence 
against them is reported by enemies, and by enemies who perse- 
cuted them to death. 

Of the various opinions thrown up by the fermentation attending 
this awakening of the human mind, by far the most extensive and 
most popular was the doctrine of poverty for churchmen. The 
Scriptural texts in its favour were plain ; the denunciations in the 
Apocalypse, whether plain or not, indicated the site of Rome and 
the colour of the Cardinals’ costume; while Antichrist was, as 
modern jargon expresses it, a good “ cry.” The pride, luxury, and 
Vices of the churchmen, were not only in opposition to Christianity, 
but to the common instincts of mankind, and were more especially 
distasteful to the poor, from their own wretchedness. So dangerous 
did the dissatisfaction become in Italy, in Germany, in the Low 
Countries, and in Southern France, that Rome was driven in her 
own despite to countenance the principle of poverty ; and hence 
the origin of the poor or begging monastic orders. The active and 
submissive reformers were received into the bosom of the church, 
and enlisted as recruits in her cause. The simple, when they fell 
upon a diocese whose bishop was humane, were permitted to live in 
peace, and sometimes sunk’ into a regular order. The sturdy- 
minded, the polemical, and the conscientious, who would not yield 
up their opinions or wink at priestly abuses, were declared here- 
ties, and persecuted with fire and sword, whenever the church had 
power or could influence the secular arm. 

* An Historical Memoir of Fra Dolcino and his Times; being an Account of a ge- 
neral Struggle for Ecclesiastical Reform, and of an Anti-Heretical Crusade in Italy in 


= early part of the Fourteenth Century. By L. Mariotti, Author of * Italy, Past and 
Tesent,” &c., &c. Published by Longman and Co, 


| mentors were all around him. 


Two great heroes in the cause of poverty were the celebrated 
Francis of Assissi and Sagarelli the predecessor and spiritual master 
of Doleino. Francis, by prudence or luck, founded the Franciscan 
order, and was raised to saintship; Sagarelli, after a life of im- 
prisonments, eyasions, and escapes, was done to death as a heretic ; 
though Mariotti draws a parallel between them which is not alto- 
gether in favour of the canonized. Of the life of Doleino not 
much is known. He appears to have been a man of powerful 
eloquence, and capable, like all distinguished leaders, of exercising 
great influence over others. His followers remained faithful to 
him during the worst danger and privations; but the best witness 
of his merit is the stanza of Dante, for the stern Florentine was 
not one to avow a regard for mediocrity. It was not merely as 
an orator or leader of opinion that Fra Doleino was distinguish- 
ed ; he was perhaps as remarkable as a military strategist. 
After he had been driven from place to place by his fortune or the 
persecution of his enemies, he took refuge ina range of Alpine yal- 
lies with some three thousand followers; and there for two years 
bafilled the power of his enemies. This power, indeed, was 
not overwhelming, for it only consisted of the feudal and 
militia foree under the command of the Bishop—the Pope 
at Avignon could send no aid, and Italy probably would not. 
The force, however, was too powerful to be openly encountered, 
and Dolcino had to baffle it by strategy and defeat it by tactics. 
He cut off his enemies by stratagem; he ravaged their lands; 
he defeated them in positions; and when all the resources of one 
valley were exhausted, he made his way, in the depth of winter, 
across mountains hardly practicable in summer. But a Fabian 
policy, a sacrifice of prisoners by forbidding their ransom, and the 
eventual exhaustion of the open country, at last enabled his ecclesi- 
astical opponents to attack Doleino with suecess. Yet though worn 
down by cold and hunger, his followers sold their lives dearly. Of 
the remnant whom privation had spared upwards of a thousand 
fell. About one hundred and fifty were taken prisoners; and 
among them Dolcino, and Margaret of Trent, the alleged concubine 
of the apostle. Asa rebel, or as an individual waging an un- 
authorized war, Dolcino’s life was undoubtedly forfeited, especially 
after the cruelties of which he had been guilty; though not so 
much by the established rule of those times as by that of ours. 
It was, however, asa heretic that Mariotti holds he was condemned, 
and as a heretic, he says, Doleino could have saved his life by re- 
tracting ; though it is very possible that his priestly judges, when 
they had disgraced him, would have proceeded against him as a 
rebel or a land pirate. The punishment was a scene of horrors, 
rare, it is to be hoped, in the annals even of the Romish Church. 

** Margaret of Trent enjoyed the precedence due to her sex. She was first 
led out into a spot near Vercelli, bearing the name of ‘ Arena Servi,’ or more 
~~ * Arena Cervi,’—in the sands, that ‘is, of the torrent Cervo, which 
1as its confluent with the Sesia at about one mile above the city. A high 
stake had been erected in a conspicuous part of the place; to this she was 
fastened, and a pile of wood was reared at her feet. The eyes of the in- 
habitants of town and country were upon her. On her also were the eyes of 
Dolcino. She was burnt alive with slow fire. 

** Next came the turn of Dolcino: he was seated high on a car drawn by 
oxen, and thus paraded from street to street all over Vercelli. His tor- 
Beside the car iron pots were carried, filled 
with burning charcoals; deep in the charcoals were iron pane J glowing at 
white heat. ‘These pincers were continually applied to the various parts of 
Dolcino’s naked body, all along his progress, till all his flesh was torn piece- 
meal from his limbs; when every bone was bare and the whole town was 


| perambulated, they drove the still living carcass back to the same arena, and 








threw it on the burning mass in which Margaret had been consumed,” 

Margaret had been tempted to recant by offers of marriage. 

“ But she was proof against similar temptation; and, indeed, on the tes- 
timony of the same Benvenuto, we learn that she exhibited greater fortitude 
than even the very man for whose sake she endured so much. 

** But the depth of Doleino’s fortitude who shall presume to fathom? 
Wife, sister, or concubine, the woman at any rate whom he loved above all 
human beings—the woman who had shared his unheard-of toils and perils, 
who had given and was giving such evidence of more than womanly devo- 
tion—was expiring in the flames before him. With his eyes sternly riveted 
on her eyes, Ke bade her be firm; he bade her cling to him, cling to his faith, 
and heed not what the ingenuity of tyranny could inflict. The poor woman 
was writhing as the flickering flames reached her feet, she was quivering in 
her death-throes, when his admonitory voice rose calmer and calmer, more 
and more stern and relentless, always bidding her to be firm, 

* But too firm, poor thing! With her eyes never shrinking from his 


| steady gaze, with his name on her lips, the name of her ‘ Dulcissimo Dul- 


cino,’ as the old pedant finds the courage, with a villanous pun, to express 
it, the brave however erring creature vanished in the flames—she ‘ pre- 
ceded her paramour to hell,’ 

“* What impression could burning coals or white-hot pincers make after 
that? Indeed, we would almost say, supposing him ever so guilty, what 
greater torture could await Doleino in another world? The moral anguish 
he had just undergone deadened him to all mere physical pain. Dolcino was 
not a man of flesh and blood. He disappointed his tormentors to the very 
last. No change was ever perceptible in his countenance; not a groan was 
wrenched from his breast; ‘ only,’ we are told, with that singular ingenu- 
ousness with which men wrote five hundred years ago, ‘ only when they tore 
the nose from his face he was seen spasmodically to shrug his shoulders ; 
and in another instance, when, before that gate of Vercelli, which is called 
the ‘ Porta Picta,’ another more vital part of his body was violently severed 
by the seething instrument, a faint sigh escaped from his heart, and a 
slight contraction manifested itself in the muscles about the regions of his 
nostrils.’ ”’ 

Dolcino and his tenets are the principal subject of Mariotti’s 
book, but they are not the only prominent feature. The lead- 
ing heresies and the leading heretics, from the year 1000 toa 
time beyond the period of Doleino’s execution, with the condition 
of the Church, and the state of the public mind in Italy, are com- 
prehensively though briefly treated. This variety of subjects, with 
the paucity of weight and result in the most conspicuous person, 
somewhat interferes [with the — of interest, especially as the 
author occasionally repeats himself, and unites discussion and 
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narrative too much together. The book, however, is interesting 
and informing. It exhibits the human intellect struggling for 
truth and freedom, though often in a wrong direction; and it 
shows how long, how uninterruptedly, and how widely the Romish 
corruptions were opposed during a period commonly supposed 
to be sunk in the grossest ignorance. The broader facts, indeed, 
may be learned from other sources, and some which relate to indi- 
viduals ; but in this book they have been tested by a more liberal 
criticism than is displayed in the older authors, and applied by 
a modern and Italian mind. The interest is perhaps somewhat 
diminished by a spirit of theological indifference; but in his 
closing passages, after Dolcino and the results of all the martyrlike 
struggles are dismissed, Mariotti, in his remarks on the eternity 
and Poandity of truth, rises into a lofty feeling of eloquence, as in 
his speculations on the present state of Italy he exhibits a hopeful 
spirit, alike removed from confidence and despair, though his trust 
is rather in his cause than in its present prospects. 

Like the previous works of this author, Fra Dolcino is a re- 
markable specimen of English written by a foreigner, who has 
mastered even our proverbial and colloqnial phraseology, as well 
as our book style. 


CASTELLANE’S MILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA.* 

Tue effect of this work is by no means proportioned to its mate- 
rials. Count de Castellane passed some ten years in Algeria, from 
1842 to 1851. He has for his subjects several of the great opera- 
tions of the African war, as well as lesser affairs, and razzias. He 
saw or served under Bugeaud, Changarnier, Cavaignac, Bédeau, 
Lamoriciére; and he paints them without over-reserve, personally 
as well as publicly. That strange collection of natives of every 
European country, as well as Turks and Arabs, in addition to 
the great substratum of Frenchmen which forms the “army of 
Africa,” is a frequent topic. The natural features of the country, 
the appearance of the towns, the natives either in their independ- 
ent or their subject condition, are introduced into the book, with 
garrison and bivouac life, and sundry small adventures. But the 
work is not very attractive, unless when some striking military 
incident rouses the reader. It is too French, of a bad school. It 
aims at grace, and attains little more than flippancy. The subject 
is quite subordinate to the Count, Whether he is describing a 
battle or a march, a bivouac or a fortification, something fierce, 
something tender, or something sentimental, the workman, and the 
nation as embodied in the workman, are more important and 
made more prominent than the thing itself. There is also a sense 
ef doubt as to the accuracy of the statements: the reader often 
feels uncertain how much is dramatic or poetical, and how much 
matter of fact. 

Yet there is frequently a large amount of the real standing out 
through the florid graces of French rhetoric and compliment. This 
is more especially the case where the subject is in itself thoroughly 
French. In the conflicts, (they are mene battles,) in the bearing 
of the wounded, in the burial of the dead, on the march, and in 
the camp, we see the ostentatious bravery, the resignation to the 
inevitable, (an Englishman ever grumbles,) the sentimental or 
dramatic pro riety, the gayety under inconveniences, and the in- 
souciant philosophy which makes the best of what it has got, and 
enjoys without criticizing, that distinguishes the French soldiery. 
The military instrument which these African campaigns have 
formed, for daring, endurance, or exertion, is also strongly im- 
pressed. No doubt, the reckless bravery, the power of marching 
such terrible marches, of braving heat, cold} rain, and storm, and 
of living the while upon almost anything, has been attained by 
a fearful loss of life ; yet those who have stood the seasoning are 
equal to any military exertion. This picture has its darker shades: 
a total oblivion of right or wrong; and a disregard of life and 
feeling, more frightful for the gayety which 
it. Nor is this confined to the soldiers: it is true, they may 
do the deeds, but it is the officer who narrates them. Thus, the 





Count de Castellane tells us, on a march—“ Our Orleans Chasseurs | 


found plenty of amusement in burning villages on the way, and 
giving proof of their dexterity in firing and hitting the living tar- 

ts flitting in affright all around them.” Again—* General 

uzy, less fortunate, could only fire a few distant shots among the 
enemy; but Colonel Bouscaren, from the top of the hills, fell into 
the midst of them; and the Chasseurs and Spahis sabred away at 
their good pleasure.” And again—*“If the 19th had been a merry 


day in the French camp, the 20th was a feast day, for our soldiers | 


had the pleasure of cutting up the Kabyles in masses.” 


It is said in Rupert's Land, that an Indian will live where a | 


wolf would starve. As a wolf is to an Indian, so are other soldiers 
to the French in the art of extracting subsistence from a district. 
The army under Massena in front of Torres Vedras astonished the 
Duke of Wellington by their skill in this way, and that skill 
has not diminished by transportation to Africa. 

“When the division took possession of the conquered city [Mascara] there 
was not a house whole, not a shelter. Those most tenantable were put first 
in repair for storehouses and hospitals, as it was of urgent necessity care- 


fully to preserve the small stock of provisions we had brought with us. The | 


place could not be revictualled before four months, and we had but one 
month’s provisions. ‘Never mind,’ said General Lamoriciére ; ‘the Arabs 
live and keep the ficld ; we will live as they do, and beat them’: and as he 
said, so he did. The flock brought from Mostaganem was carried off the 
first time they were driven out to pasture; but night forays and rapid raz- 
zias soon furnished meat for the soldiers. Our biscuits were very economi- 
cally served out, but there was corn in the country; buried, it is true, in 
subterranean granaries, which the Arabs call silos. We could discover 

* Military Life in Algeria. By the Count de Castellane. Pub- 
lished by Hurst and Blackett. 


In two volumes, 


accompanies | 


| delivered to Young Men's Societies at Portsmouth and Elsewhere. 1 


———— 
them, however, and our portable mills enabled the column to make the; 
own flour and bread, and so to protract our sorties through the winter 
When the reports of the spies informed us of the whereabouts of any a 
the manner in which the soldiers went to work to discover exactly when rs 
was was really a sight to see. They would prick the soil with their ramrods, 
first trying one place, then another, till the ground yielding to the fortunate 
ramrod, the precise spot where the treasure was buried was found out. Tk 
fortunate soldier then received ten francs, and the regular distribution an. 
menced : for corn represented in the hands of the intendant many sorts of 
provisions,—rice, sugar, coffce, biscuit, and I know not what besides—corn. 
rice, so many pounds; corn-sugar, so many pounds; then the mills were in 
movement, and the flour was metamorphosed into cakes between two por. 
ringers, which answered for an oven when there was no time to SCOOP one 
out of the earth, which a few hours sufliced to do. This, no doubt, was a 
hard life; and I suspect that the dandies of the Café de Paris would hardly 
have been content with the fare of the column at Mascara. But there is an 
intoxication in success, and nothing makes one support fatigues better than 
the complete success of a coup de main. And as our spies were well paid 
and our information very correct, our coups rarely failed.’’ , 

Count de Castellane says little about the colonization of Algeria: 
his taste, apparently, not running in that direction, and his scien. 
tific principles being those of his countrymen in general—that 
settlers are to be administered into prosperity. The following ig 
about the fullest picture, and it is not very promising. 

“* At three o’clock we crossed the wooden bridge, and the drummer of the 
ost saluted with a fine roll the entrance of the General into the village of 
ig, which is composed of six barracks and a stone house. As for the other 

habitations, they were either only about half built, or merely projected, and 
the few colonists who were not laid up with fever in the hospital passed 
their time in disputing and quarrelling with each other. The year before, 
when the circuit of the village was marked out, there was a general belief 
that it would prosper rer This part of the plain was healthy, and the 
soil proverbially fertile. The cannon then woke up all the echoes of the 
valley ; Arab cavaliers galloped along the water-courses, firing off salutes at 
the water, gushing through the channels made for it over the plain; and 
the whole population enjoyed quite a féte-day. The occasion, indeed, called 
for a féte, for under the skilful direction of the engineer, Captain Chapelain, 
the old Turkish lock had been removed. Nothing could be grander than the 
masonry of this work. It was more than a hundred feet broad, built of 
great stone blocks, nearly all taken from Roman ruins, which covered the 
ground for a circumference of about four thousand meters. The water, run- 
ning between two rocks, and stopped by this obstacle, overflowed now both 
its banks into two canals, spreading fertility and abundance over all the ad- 
jacent fields. e bd * * 

“Tt was the Gencral’s object to inform himself of the causes that had 
crippled the growth of a village so advantageously situated. He invited, 
then, all the colonists who had anything to say to meet him at five 
o'clock. Never was a spectacle more melancholy than this audience, held 
in the smoky room of a wooden cabaret, Seated on a miserable joint- 
stool, the General interrogated with great kindness all these unfortunates; 
whilst notes were taken at a rickety table, of their names, their families, 
their resources, and their wants. They all had the same story to tell : there 
was no one to employ their hands and to remuncrate their labours; whilst 
disease and death decimated their families. Two families, however, from 
the Pyrenees, had got on pretty well; their fields yielded them profit- 
able crops, they had each a little flock, and all they wanted of the General 
was a ram. The General took pleasure in listening to them, and said 
to the woman, ‘ Well, you are happy here; you are better off here than in 
France?’ ‘Oh yes, General,’ replied the good woman, ‘we are doing 
very well here; but there is one thing hard to bear—it is a sad thing 
never to hear the sound of the church-bell.’ And, indeed, for the suc- 
cess of a colony in Africa, it is necessary not only to think of the 
body, but of consolation also, which recalls the souvenirs of infancy— 
the church and the chureh-bell. The first order, therefore, that the 
General gave was for the construction of a chapel at St. Denis-du-Sig. One 
man alone, named Nassois, besides the two families, had done well. He 
possessed a long handsome house built of stone, where all the wagoners, 
who passed and repassed incessantly on the Oran road, were in the habit of 
stopping: but he was an old hand, having been many years in Africa. _Skil- 
| ful, energetic, and industrious, he turned everything to account; and, who 
| will believe it? the bank-note, thanks to him, had become known to the 
| Arabs,—not notes of the bank of France, but notes of the bank of Nassois. A 
note from him would pass current, from hand to hand, throughout all the 
markets of the environs, as ready moncy.” 








| TRENCH ON THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS." 

Turs little book is founded on a series of lectures delivered before 
| yarious Young Men’s Societies, on the curiosities, interest, and 
uses of proverbs. It is a remarkable example of the manner in 
| which critical taste, sound scholarship, religious feeling, and ex- 
| tensive observation, can enlarge and animate special reading. Pro- 
| verbs, indeed, have always a certain interest, from the shrewd- 
| ness, depth, and worldly wisdom of their matter, and often from 
| their terse and epigrammatic diction. Yet a mere collection, how- 
ever valuable it may be, has something of the nature of raw ma- 
terials. It depends a good deal upon the mind of the reader, which 
| must be stimulated by something out of the book; while a com- 
| mon essay upon the subject is likely to fall into the heavy autl- 


| quarian manner. Mr. ‘lrench (though occasionally recalling the 

sermonizing style) has avoided this defect, by the purpose an 

spirit he throws into the execution, as well as by his plan; which 

|is not a mere artificial arrangement, but almost compels a dis- 
tinctive treatment. 

The opening lecture, on the form and generation of proverbs, 
| with some remarks on their essential characteristics, is perhaps the 
least attractive of the whole. We are not sure but that Mr. Trench 
extends the definition too far, so as to embrace apophthegms, and, as 
he himself remarks on one occasion, short fables. We cannot admit 
length in a true proverb. It should be of one sentence, and the 
shorter the better; its subject should be practical and on the af- 

fairs of life, not gencral, much less abstract. Mr. Trench is quite 
| right in excluding from the list of proverbs all sentences which 
| have not popular acceptation. Without that stamp, they may ¢ 
| wise or witty remarks, but proverbs they are not. 
Being the Substance of Lectures 
$y Richard 
Chenevix Trench, B.D., Vicar of Itchenstoke, Hants; &c. &c. Published by Parker 
and Son. 
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The four succeeding lectures are excellent. In the proverbs of 
different nations compared, the author shows how the natural ge- 
nius of a people is often exhibited in the matter and diction of their 
sayings, and how their condition, and their character as moulded 
py their condition, are often displayed in the same -. Neither 
does the author rest in a mere critical exposition of his subject, 
put illustrates the near and present from the distant or the past. 
Take as an example, these remarks on the Egyptian proverbs col- 
lected by Burckhardt. ; ; : 

“In other books, others describe the modern inhabitants of Egypt, but 
here they unconsciously describe themselves. The seltishness, the utter ex- 
tinction of all public spirit, the servility which no longer as with an inward 
chame creeps into men’s acts, but utters itself boldly as the avowed law of 
their lives, the sense of the oppression of the strong, of the insecurity of the 
weak, and, generally, the whole character of life, alike the outward and in- 
ward, as poor, mean, sordid, and ignoble, with only a few faintest glimpses 
of that romance which one usually attaches to the East; 911 this, as we study 
these documents, rises up before us in truest, though in painfullest, outline. 

«“ Where but in a land which evermore was changing its rulers, and in 
which oftentimes the unworthiest sat in highest places of all, whom yet to 
propitiate was the only safety, where else could the law of baseness have been 
proclaimed aloud, and this have been laid down as the maxim of conduct, Jf 
the monkey reigns, dance before hin ? The monkey, it is true, may reign in 
other lands besides those of the East ; but the examples in a neighbouring 

land, not merely of statesmen and warriors, of men such as Guizot and Chan- 
garnier, but of many more in every class, erect amid a too general prostra- 
tion, abundantly testify, that reign as the monkey may, simia in purpura, a// 
will not therefore count it their part and their wisdom to dance before him. 
What indeed this dancing is worth, another of those Easteru adages reveals, 
which says, Miss the hand which thou caust not bite. Again, in no land 
save in one where rulers, being evil themselves, feel all goodness to be their 
instinctive foe, and themselves therefore entertain an instinctive hostility to 
it, where they punish but never reward, where not to be noticed by them is 
the highest aim of those under their yoke, in no other land could a proverb 
like the following, Do no good and thou shalt find no evil, have ever come 
to the birth. How settled a conviction that wrong, and not right, was the 
Jord paramount of the world, must have grown up in men’s spirits, before such 
a word as this (I know of no sadder one) could have found utterance from 
their lips.” 

The poetry, wit, and wisdom of proverbs, their morality, and 
their theology, form the subject of the last three lectures. The 
poetry of proverbs is of necessity a scintillation, perhaps derived 
direct from poets; for we do not always know how much is ori- 
ginal, how much proverbial, in a pocm’s sentences. Mr. Trench 
quotes Butler as an admirer of proverbs: Johnson attributes them 
to Hudibras itself;+ and in some instances he is right as to the 
idea, in others as to the expression. In the theology of modern 
proverbs, we never can be certain that the idea has not been de- 
rived from Scripture, or suggested by it. Some of the ancient 
proverbs, quoted by the lecturer for the depth and largeness of 
their religious sentiment, would seem to favour the German Ra- 
tionalistic notion that inspiration is internal in the human mind. 
The wit and wisdom of proverbs naturally furnish many occasions 
for oer useful truths upon the mind; while, as in the pas- 
sage already quoted, passing reference is hot disregarded. 

“Here is a proverb of many tongues : One sitord keeps another in its 
scabbard ! { surely a far wiser and far manlier word than the puling yet 
thischievous babble of our shallow Peace Socicties, which while they pro- 
fess to embody, and they only to embody, the true spirit of Chri-tianity, pro- 
claim Geeeries in fact ignorant of all which it teaches ; for they dream of 
having peace the fruit, while the evil root out of which have grown all the 
wars and fightings that have ever been in the world, namely the lusts which 
stir in men’s members, remains as vigorous and strong as ever. Not so—it is 
not they that are the peacemakers : in the fuce of an evil world, and of a world 
determined to continue in its evil, He who bears the sword, and though he 
fain would not, yet knows how, if need be, to wield it, Ae dears peace. § 

“ Let me add another proverb which has its bearing on a subject which is 
occupying all patriot hearts in England at this present time : Far-off water 
will not quench near five. || They who watch for and are answerable 
to this nation for its safety, and not its safety only, but the inviolated 
honour of its shores, have laid to heart, if not the proverb, yct at all events 
the truth which it embodies, and have well resolved that an English fleet 
shall guard our English coasts. For let us only suppose that a blow were 
struck at the cmpire’s heart, at the home and sanctuary of its greatness—no 
improbable supposition, when force and fraud are met together, and are watch- 
ing their opportunity to strike it—what profit would it be then that her 
mighty armaments covered the distant seas, that her soldiers were winning 
comparatively barren victories in Africa and India? The far-off water, as 
this proverb warns us, would altogether be useless for quenching the near 
fire.’ 


{+ “ But the most valuable parts of his performance are those which retired study 
and native wit cannot supply. Le that merely makes a book from others may be 
useful, but can scarcely be great. Butler had not suffered life to glide beside him 
unseen or unobserved. He had watched with great diligence the operations of hu- 
man nature, and traced the effects of opinion, humour, interest, and passion. From 
such remarks proceeded that great number of sententious distichs which have passed 
into conversation, and are added as proverbial axioms to the general stock of practi- 
cal knowledge.” — Life of Butler.) 

+ Una spada tien l’altra nel fodro. 

t Qui porte épée, porte paix. 

Acqua lontana non spegne fuoco vicino. 





AMABEL; OR THE VICTORY OF LOVE. 
Tus fiction displays ability of a high kind, though probably rather 
adapted to the description of life, or to reflection upon its various 
conditions and trials, than to its exhibition in connected story. 
Miss Wormeley has considerable knowledge of society, much skill 
in depicting its persons and salient features, with the penetration 
to pierce below the surface and appreciate the good that may lurk 
under bad manners or no manuers. She is familiar with foreign 
lands, depicts them as well as foreigners with ease and spirit, yet 
without rendering the accessory equal to the principal. Fora lady, 
too, she has a remarkable knowledge of the sea ; perhaps because not 
only the supposed novelist but the writer may have naval connex- 
tons. She is gifted besides with considerable power of reflection—a 


By Mary Elizabeth Wormeley. In three vo- 
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species of natural metaphysics—a knowledge of the mind derived 
rather from thought and observation than from science. Her 
manner is easy, and effective, though grounded rather on the rhe- 
toric of the modern French and American schools than on genuine 
old English. 

Amabel, however, is not a fiction of so high a class as the pos- 
session of these qualities in the writer might lead one to expect. 
This arises in part from the want of a sufficiently broad and varied 
view of the events of life, which renders the elements of the novel 
too peculiar. The chief source of the deficiency lies in a wrong 
conception of critical morality. Frenchmen, in the days of le 
Grand Monarque, entertained a question as to whether the hero 
of an epic should be “un honnéte homme”; there can be no doubt 
that he should not be weakminded, shabby, or felonious—his dis- 
honesty should be upon a grand scale. In like manner, a heroine who 
is to attach the fullest sympathy of the reader should never be placed 
in a doubtful position ~ ner own acts. The object may be to point 
a moral, and after a fashion the end may be attained; ingenuity 
may frame the excuse of education and circumstances; but this is 
unavailing for the purposes of high art. If ever human produc- 
tion seemed to require some taint of laxity in the heroine, it would 
be Othello. The art of “the mighty master” taught him that any 
such element would mar his work. Not only, as Mr. Charles 
Knight has observed, does Iago never even think of attempting to 
forward Roderigo’s suit or of approaching Desdemona; her whole 
conduct is artlessness and purity itself, without a trace of weak- 
ness. The perfect art of Shakspere may not indeed be attainable, 
but his principles may be followed. 

The story of Amabel turns upon a separation of the heroine from 
her husband, Captain Warner, in consequence of temper, famil 
interferences, the revengeful arts of a French Colonel Guiscard, 
and Mrs. Warner's imprudence and disregard of English conven- 
tion. The early part of the story is occupied with the half-neglected 
childhood and youth of Amabel at Malta; which training disposes 
her to wilfulness and independence, and leads to the appearance of 
her haying behaved ill to Colonel Guiscard’s brother. The latter 
part carries the heroine, through many trials, struggles, and diffi- 
culties, till at last she is elevated and strengthened by religion and 
practical duties, and a reconciliation is effected. The result is con- 
sidered by the writer as “ the Victory of Love”; though it rather 
seems to inculcate the bracing moral effect of duties dischimrged, 
difficulties boldly encountered, and misfortunes patiently endured. 

The matter of the novel, considered in reference to the topics, is 
apt and sufficient; the numerous characters are well conceived 
and sustained; many of the latter parts possess considerable and 
rapid interest; the composition is buoyant and animated. The 
conduct of the tale would admit of improvement: there is often 
more “situation” than action; that is, the reader is sought to be 
moved by physical or outward circumstances—such as the heroine’s 
being lost in a snow-storm, or tempest-tossed in a fever-stricken 
ship till she is wrecked—rather than by the passion, discourse, and 
deeds of the persons. For these’reasons, passages are more avyail- 
able for our space than scenes. The easy felicity of diction in these 
remarks on sinection almost diminishes the depth of the thought. 

“ To say that the better part of education is self-bestowed, would be an 
impertinent truism. But my father was accustomed to go further: he as- 
serted that all education is of self, and that the mere acquisition of know- 
ledge and accomplishment is unworthy such a name, 

* ¢Till knowledge,’ he observed, ‘has become a portion of our being— 
something upon which we act, which subtracted from us would make us 
other than we are—it has not entered into our education. 4 /ittle knowledge 
is only dangerous when it lies crude and undigested, without working its 
way into the heart out of the head.’” 

This is a graphic bit of description—a country town and its cha- 
racters. 

“A country town, twenty years ago, before the age of railroads, was a 
rich museum of human curiosities; the young student-artist of character 
could have found no better model-room. But Bella only reflected that these 
were the people amongst whom her life was to be passed. She had nothin 
in common with them; not an idea, an interest, or an aim : it was a fore 
alliance upon her part. Had they appeared in any way dependent on her 
exertions for their self-esteem or their amusement, her better feelings would 
have prompted her to meet the obligation; as it was, she thought it not 
worth while to seck pleasure or ey in her intercourse with them. 

“There was old Miss Maddox, driven into their society by mere stress of 
ennui when there were no card-parties in more fashionable quarters; and 
big Mrs. Bathurst, whose husband died of care and curry, a Colonel in the 
East Indies, and who exacted an attention and a deference on the ground of 
her father having been an honourable, which it was positive humiliation to 
pay. She had a niece who lived with her, who wore long ropy ringlets, 
was kept in abject submission by her aunt, and consoled herself for her home 
miseries by looking out for consolation amongst the officers in garrison. No 
regimental gossip was unknown to this young lady ; who called all the gentle- 
men by their surnames without handles, and spoke familiarly of ‘the men,” 
meaning the private soldiers. : 

“Nor did Bella see anything to interest her in the clergyman'’s wife, a 
country-bred young woman, with lots of children and of parish business al- 
ways accumulating on hand. é 

“The Talbots had withdrawn in a great measure from society; for, in 
England, one must regulate the circle in which one moves by one’s pecuniary 
ability to cope with those composing it ; and those persons who, for purposes 
of their own, found their way into St. Clement's, were nearly all with whom 
they visited: save that Captain Talbot had a professional acquaintance with 
Admiral Sir Jeremiah Thompson, a triton amongst the minnows of the little 
society, who invited them to a state dinner, once a year, to feed them off 
plate, and would have considered himself ineffably insulted by being asked 
to eat off earthenware in return. Bella only perceived that the idée fixe 
of all the persons whom she met was a holy hatred of the French, and that 
a man was held an infidel unless he acknowledged a belief in every malicious 
calumny then in circulation against the ‘Corsican monster.’ Conversation 
amongst them never grew exciting, save when they compared their interpre- 
tations of the prophecies against him as the Beast of the Revelations, or 
Daniel's little horn. : 

“Dr, Glascock had early prejudiced her mind against the English ; and she 
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could not see the intrinsic excellences of character, national and individual, 
that lay beneath the surface both of society and manners. The exterior dis- 
gusted her; and, poor thing, she was too unhappy to look deeper. Let us 
confess that no mere stranger and sojourner can understand or like us: he | 
must live amongst us, associate himself with our interests, work with us, | 
feel with us, hope with us, in short grow English, before he will have the 
least idea of our real excellences. The things a foreigner most generally 
admires in a six weeks’ stay in London in the season, are precisely the ‘ evi- 
dence of things unseen,’ of which the true Englishman is least proud.” 

The source of the intrigue of the story is in Amabel’s re- 
gard for a young French oflicer, whom she meets at Malta under | 
singular circumstances, and between them an attachment springs | 
up. The manner in which this is broken off is a piece of clever | 
contrivance ; but it does not satisfy the reader, and may be said to 
lead to the blot of the book. The following incident indicates the | 
manner in which young Guiscard is got out of the way at a criti- 
cal time, by the blunder of a lieutenant, thoroughly John Bull and 
with a turn for tippling. 

“ So saying, Mr. Grump pushed off ‘again from the Dodo, and swore at 
Theodosius all the way across the harbour. 

“ By the time he landed, his wine and his vexation had put him quite be- 
side himself. He rushed into every sailor’s shop in the Marina, making in- 
coherent inquiries. 

** * Anybody know a Frenchman? a French spy, living in Valetta? A | 
Frenchman ! a Fenchman! a Monsieur Girard! a man who landed from the | 
Dodo about two hours ago!’ 

* «Go this way,’ said one. ‘ Try that way,’ said another. Poor Grump, 
in despair, dashed at the head of his boat’s crew up the principal street of | 
Valetta. Some one (he questioned every man he met) had told him there 
was a Frenchman living in Floriana: thither he went, and, having no defi- 
nite ideas of the geography of that locality, happened to strike into the quiet 
street where Captain Annesley had taken lodgings, just as Felix Guiscard 
reached his door. 

** « Ahoy there! you!’ cried the Lieutenant. ‘ What is the way out of 
this street? Do you know any Frenchman in this neighbourhood ?’ 

** *Comment, Monsieur?’ replied Captain Guiscard. 

* * Come along ! I’m in chase of you, sir. You're my man,’ cried the 
Lieutenant. ‘ What are you doing here? What did you go ashore for? Is 
your name Girard, sir?’ 

“**T am le Capitaine Guiscard,’ said the other; who, whether he under- 
stood the last question or not, thought it better to declare himself. 

“¢Guiscard! Hang their French pronunciation! The Captain called it 
Girard. Never mind; it’s all the same. Come along with me, sir; you are 
the man I want,’ poured forth the Lieutenant, pressed for time, overjoyed at 
the rencontre, and with his brain a good deal fuddled. 

** Felix had mastered a few words of Italian during his two residences ‘in 
Malta, but could not speak a syllable of English. Nevertheless, he endea- 
voured to remonstrate. 

“Collar him! Take hold of him! Gaghim! Make him be quiet, men!’ 
cried the Lieutenant, shouting into his ear the two words most likely to be 
understood, and explain the business, ‘ Captain Warner, of the Dodo. Cap- 
tain Warner !’ 

“ Still Felix struggled ; windows were opening in the street; there was 
no time for ceremony. One of the sailors stuffed a ball of rope-yarn into his 
mouth. His arms were seized and pinioned. Four stout men lifted him off 
his feet; and at a word from the Lieutenant, all the party, followed by the 
dog, dashed down the hill, at full speed, to the Marina. Felix was stowed 
into the boat with little ceremony; and the Dodo’s men pulled off to join 
their vessel. She had weighed anchor; she was working out into the great 
harbour. Mr. Grump stood up in the stern-sheets and exhorted his men to 
‘Give way ’—to pull harder. 

* * Aye, aye, sir.” 

“ And the little boat skimmed over the dark water; for the night was 
clouded, as we said: before them all was black ; but the bright lights of the 
om shining like stars in an inverted sky, were gleaming on the path 

hind. 

** Felix, stunned, gagged, and bewildered, lay in the bottom of the boat, 
and gazed at them. Hope lay behind. Every moment bore him swiftly to 
an unknown future—doubt, distress, and darkness. » 

“ They have come up with the Dodo. Again Theodosius meets them at 
the gangway. 

“**T have him!’ cried the Lieutenant, springing on board. ‘ Hand up that 
Frenchman.’ 

*** Have who?’ cried Theodosius, hoarsely. 

“¢The spy; your M. Girard... . what's hismame.... ? 
You pronounce it wrong, my boy,’ replied the other. 

“*Mr. Grump ... . it’s the wrong man, sir: the right one came on 
board just after you left. We shall have two of them on board, sir. Don’t 
speak too loud,’ continued he, as the Lieutenant burst upon him with a vol- 
ley of execration. ‘I thought it best to say nothing to the Captain, sir.’ 

“* «Hoist him up here in the boat; he'll be safe there for the present; 
and throw my boat-cloak over him,’ said Grump to the seamen who were 
bringing his prisoner over the side; and, without further concern at present 
for the captive’s fate, he went down to report himself to Captain Warner.” 
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Cynic with our modern Cobbett. He started brimful of English social pre. 
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[A new and more compact edition of an interesting book, which was noticed 
in the Spectator for 1544, page 857.] 

Zanoni. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., M.P. 
tispiece. 

Instructions in the Doctrine and Practice of Christianity ; intended 
chiefly as an Introduction to Confirmation. By G. E. L. Cotton, 
M.A., Master of Marlborough College, &c. Third edition. 

Chambers’s Repository of Instructive and Amusing Tracts. Volume 
Il. 





With a Fron- 


InivstRateD Work. 
TIyperion: a Romance. By iLenry Wadsworth Longfellow, Author of 
** Evangeline,’ &c. Illustrated with nearly one hundred Engravings 
on Wood, from Drawings by Birket Foster. 
[A very handsome volume; rich externally, chastely elegant in its paper 
and letterpress, profuse in its illustrations. ‘These last, nearly a hundred in 
number, have been produced by a mode which can only be paralleled by 
some of the best editions of Byron’s or Scott’s works, and are without pa- 
rallel when the number in a single volume is considered. A tour of “ be- 
tween two and three thousand miles—out and home—has been performed” 
to sketch from nature the landscapes which Longfellow expressly mentions, 
and to draw from German life every living scene or person he introduces 
into his romance ; for although the imaginative counterpart of the romance- 
writer may not be found, the pictorial artist ean find the e/ass of which the 
poetical creation is the type. Independently of executive or mechanical ex- 
cellence—and the wood-cuts are very excellent merely as wood-cuts—the 
plan adopted gives distinctness to the natural features; but the effect of 
reality is more fully shown where life is the subject,—as in the illustration 
of Paul Flemming’s visit to the German student's club. ; 
Appended to the romance is a rapid sketch by Mr. Vizetelly of the pil- 
grimage made in the footsteps of Longfellow’s hero, to seck out the illustra- 
tions in company with the artist.] 
PAMPHLET. 
The Coming Budget ; or Notes on several Items of Taxation: the Na- 
tional Defences : the Militia; and Volunteer Rifle Corps. ¢ 
The Gold District of New Zealand. Description of Auckland, New 
Zealand, and its Neighbourhood; also, Information for intending 
Emigrants. With a Map. 
Observations on College Leases. By Charles Neate, M.A., Barrister-at- 
law, Fellow and late Treasurer of Oriel College. 
The Isthmus of Darien Ship-Canal. By Dr. Cullen, With Maps. 
A Letter to the Honourable R. A. Clive, M.P., on the late Correspond= 
ence between the Lord Bishop of Exeter and the Very Revere nd the 
Dean of Exeter, By George W. Hastings, L.C.L. Cantab., Barrister- 
at-law. Second edition. 
The Lunacy Question, &c. 
edition. 


By Joseph Williams, M.D., &c. Second 
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February 26, 1853.] 


ieee 
FINE ARTS. 
THE NEW NATIONAL GALLERY. 

The time should be approaching when we are to hear something in 
detail of the plan and management proposed for the future college or 
museum of arts and sciences contemplated by the Commissioners of the 
Great Exhibition Fund, and announced in the last Speech from the 
Throne. Not, indeed, that any definite statement can be expected for the 
present ; but rumours and hints, such as precede all large public under- 
takings, may reasonably be looked for. We are inclined to construe a 

ampLlet * just issued by Mr. Dyce, sanctioned as it is by dedication to 
Prince Albert, as something of more weight than the mere expression of 
individual views. _These it enforces, indeed, with great vigour; and 
doubtless, in itself, it bears the stamp of a single mind, expressing its own 
unbiassed convictions ; but, practically, it may have the effect of a fecler 
as well. 

A National Gallery, as understood by Mr. Dyce, should be something 
far other than “a selection of the best works of the best masters.” It 


should be complete in an historic point of view; exhibiting, both in its | 


component parts and in its arrangement, the progress of Art from her be- 
ginnings to her most recent manifestations, and the peculiarities of each 
several school. So also a collection of paintings alone is not the be-all 
and end-all of a national gallery of art ; but requires supplementing by 
galleries, equally comprehensive, of sculpture, architecture, and even 
ornamentation, 
a collection, or of any collection of works of art, the experience of the 
present National Gallery is appealed to, and shown, with much solid 
sense and sound argument, to be an experience of warning, not of example. 
The nullity of the keepership—the embarrassments and virtual irrespon- 
sibility of the trusteeship of noblemen and gentlemen, acting in 


concert with or in subjection to the Treasury—the inborn inaptitude of | 


any unpaid commission of similar kind—are pointed out with great clear- 
ness and force. 
of the Treasury, a single officer, in communication with a committee of 
qualified persons, is the proper head of such an institution. On this 
point, the examples of the Schools of Design, as originally presided over 
by Mr. Dyce himself, as subsequently conducted, and as now remodelled 
in the “ Department of Practical Art,” are cited ; and the close connexion 
of this department with a true national gallery, and of both with the 
scientific sections of the proposed institution, is well brought out. 

Mr. Dyce indicates the defects of the present system with so much 
cogency, and his own views are so large and practical, that we hope we 
may not be mistaken in anticipating for his plan acceptation, at least to 
some considerable extent, among those with whom rests the final decision 
of the matter. 

* “The National Gallery, its Formation and Management : Considered, in a Let- 
ter addressed, by permission, to H.R.H. the Prince Albert. By William Dyce, R.A.” 
Published by Chapman and Hall. 


NAPOLEON DIORAMA, 

A new diorama by Mr. Marshall opened on Monday at No. 69 Regent’s 
(Quadrant, purporting to be “illustrative of Events in the Lives of Napoleon, 
Nelson, and Wellington.”” In fact, however, the achievements of the 
Englishmen are merely auxiliary to the Corsican’s—coming in as episodes 
in his life rather than incidents in their own. After a preliminary tableau 
ef Napoleon and his Marshals—not particularly well painted or definite 
in portraiture—the series opens with the siege of Toulon, and follows the 
conqueror through his great battles and actions to his second grave in the 
chapel of the Invalides. There is more of movement, and military 
operation on a large scale, in this diorama than in that of the Wellington 
Campaigns, with which it comes to a certain extent into competition. 
Such scenes as the passage of the Alps, where great masses of troops are 
introduced in combination with imposing aspects of nature, are strikingly 
painted ; and the marine views generally are very good. ‘There are alsoa 
variety of strong sudden effects produced by mechanical means,—as in the 
passing of the bridge of Arcola, and the blowing-up of the French Admi- 
ral’s ship at the battle of the Nile. For these qualities, and for the in- 
terest of its subject, the diorama is more than commonly attractive. 

The accompanying lecture might afford to be docked of the historical 
summary with which it opens : whose philosophy, oracularly delivered, does 
not extend beyond such very accurate but somewhat superfluous truths 


THE SPECTATOR, 


As to the formation, custody, and management of such | 


The conclusion arrived at is, that, subject to the control | 


| Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Armit, appointed to the 24th Foot. 
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On the 19th, at Woolston, Devon, the Wife of William Lees, Esq., of a son. 

On the 20th, in Belgrave Square, the Wife of the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, of 
a son. 

On the 21st, at Woolwich Common, Lady Louisa Spencer, of a son. 

> 2ist, at Hale House, Ockley, the Wife of the Rev. Samuel Dendy, of a son. 

, at Brighton, the Wife of 8. Laing, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. 
at the Rectory, Hanwell, Middlesex, the Wife of the Rev. Charles 
, of a daughter. 

On the 23d, at the Manor House, Holt, Wilts, the Wife of John Neeld, Esq., M.P., 
ol a son, 

On the 25th, in Brunswick Square, the Wife of the Rev. Philip B. Power, of a 
daughter. 








MARRIAGES. 

On the 17th February, at Trinity Church, Marylebone, William Hammond, only 
son of S. Reynolds Solly, Esq., of Serge Hill, Herts, and of Manchester Square, to 
Catherine Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Goldfinch, 
K.C.B., of Upper Wimpole Street. 

On the 17th, at Chippenham Church, John Richard, eldest son of John Ravenhill, 
Esq., of Ashton House, near Heytesbury, to Fanny, only daughter of Thomas Pike 
Pocock, Esq., of Pew Hill House, Chippenham. 

On the 22d, at Kensington Church, Captain Frederick Maude, son of the Hon. 
and Rev. John Charles Maude, and nephew of Lord Viscount Hawarden, to Cathe- 
rine, daughter of the late Very Rev. Sir George Bisshopp, Bart., Dean of Lismore, 
and sister of Sir George Curzon Bisshopp, Bart. 

On the 24th, at Tunbridge Wells, Le Comte Alexandre de Bylandt, son of General 
Comte de Bylandt, of Mastlandt, Breda, Holland, to Harriette Mary, only daughter 
of James Deane, Esq., of Cumberland House, Tunbridge Wells. 

On the 24th, at St. James’s Church, Paddington, Captain Brook John Knight, 
youngest son of the late Edward Knight, Esq., of Gomersham Park, Kent, and Chaw- 
ton House, Hants, to Margaret, eldest daughter of Charles Pearson, Esq., of Glouces- 
ter Square, Hyde Park, and late of Wormleybury, Herts. 


DEATHS, 

On the 28th December, near Cuttack, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles St. John Grant, 
commanding the Forty-second Regiment Madras N. I., son of the late Charles 
Thomas Grant, Esq., of Grant. 

On the 28th January, at Nice, George Fitz-Gerald, Esq., only son of the late Lord 
Robert Fitz-Gerald. 

On the 10th February, at Corfu, Georgina, wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Pester, 
Royal Artillery, and daughter of the late Sir John and Lady Emily Macleod. 

On the 11th, at Naples, the Earl of Belfast; in his 26th year. 

On the 16th, John Bill, Esq., of Farley Hall, Statfordshire ; in his 58th year. 

On the 17th, at Cheltenham, Major-General Allan, C.B., Colonel of the Fiftieth 
Regiment. 

On the 18th, at Stretton-en-le-field, Derbyshire, Sophia Louisa, wife of 8. W. 
Clowes, Esq., and daughter of Sir Richard Sutton, Bart. 

On the 19th, Dr. John Kaye, Bishop of Lincoln; in his 70th year. 

On the 19th, at Farm Hall, Godmanchester, Margaret, relict of John Lindsell, 
Esq., of St. Ives, Hunts ; in her 92d year. 

On the 20th, in Eaton Terrace, Dowager Lady Nicolson, widow of Major-General 
Sir William Nicolson, Bart. ; in her 74th year. 

On the 20th, in Chester Street, Grosvenor Place, the Right Rev. William Grant, 
Lord Bishop of Sydney and Metropolitan of Australasia; in his 64th year. 

On the 20th, at White House, Barnby, Richard Hodgkinson, Esq., late of Morton 
Grange, near Retford, Notts; in his 74th year. 

On the 2st, at Leeds, the Rev. Robert Fountaine Elwin, Rector of Wilby-with- 
Hargham, in Norfolk ; in his 69th year. 

On the 22d, in Chesterfield Street, May Fair, the Hon. Miss Upton. 

On the 22d, at her residence, Lambeth, Mrs. Anne Wyman ; in her 93d year. 


r r DTT D 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Wanr-orrice, Feb. 18.—1st Regt. Drag. Guards—J. Gunter, Gent. to be Cornet, 
by purchase. 3d Drag. Guards—J. J. Corrigan, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, 
vice Ford, who retires. Ist Drags.—Cornet R. G. Glyn, from the 12th Light Drags, 
to be Cornet, vice Sykes, promoted. 6th Drags.—Lieut. R.G. Manley to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Sir W. C, Morshead, Bart. who retires. 11th Light Drars.—Cor- 
net A. R. Dunn to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lowe, who retires. 16th Light Drags. 
—J. Tarratt, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Sleeman, promoted. Coldstream 
Regt. Foot Guards—Ensign E, A. Disbrowe, from the 85th Foot, to be Ensign and 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Rolt, who retires. 3d Foot—G. N. Roe, Gent. be Lnsign, 
by purchase, vice Walker, appointed to the 78th Foot. 6th Foot—T. F. Powell, 
9th Foot 














| —W. Hussey, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Fairfax, appointed to the 3lst 


| tain, vice Lovell, 


a3 thatthe French Revolution evoked “ a great deal of real enthusiasm and | 


: great deal of false enthusiasm—many very good men and many very 
vad men.” 





HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEFK ENDING FEBRUARY 19, 
[From the Oficial Return.] 
























Ten Weeks Week 

of 1843-52. of 1553 
Tymotic Diseases....esseevees eeeee 224 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable se 51 
Deubaretlen WAGs .ccccceccccccccceesoscescececsocesoccsce 229 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal } w, Nerve 140 
diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .......+.+++++ ee ii 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... st 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... 66 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c........+++ eoccece 20 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c 5 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, J 13 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. 1 
Malformations. .....cssecssseeseessess 4 
Premature Birth ,. 25 
ALrophy.cocscccecese 28 
: 93 
6 
on, Cold, and Intemperance,. 40 
1,328 





Total (including unspecified Causes) ...seceseeseecsseess Li 








BIRTHS. 

On the 6th December, at Bangalore, the Wife of S. Lawrence Cox, Esq., Surgeon, 
Madras Horse Artillery, of a son. 

On the 16th February, in Warwick Terrace, Belgrave 
Brady, Esq., M.P., of a son, still-born. 

On the 17th, at Bournemouth, the Wife of Colonel Charles Begot, of a daughter. 
On the 17th, in Hyde Park Place, Cumberland Gate, the Lady Charlotte Watson 
Taylor, of a son. A 

On the 17th, at Milford Lodge, Lymington, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Car- 
penter, of a daughter. . y 

On the 17th, at Lee, Kent, the Wife of the Rev. R. D. Harris, of a daughter. 

On the 18th, at Clarendon Park, Wilts, Lady liervey Bathurst, of a son. 

On the 18th, in Upper Seymour Street, the Lady Caroline Lister Kaye, of a son. 

On the 19th, at Balgownie Lodge, Aberdeenshire, the Wife of Alexander Robert- 
Son, Esq., of a son and heir. - 

On the 19th, at Bedgebury Park, Kent, Lady Mildred Hope, prematurely, of a 


Road, the Lady of John 


to be E 


Sist.-Surg. to the 


Gent. to be 


vice Stocks. 
vice Ellis, appointed to the 22d Foot. 
been been permitted to retire from the service by the sale of his commission. 
Foot—Ensign C. G. Wingfield, from the 55th Foot, to be Ensign, vice € ubitt, ap- 





wighter, 


pointed to the 60th Foot. 


13th Foot—Capt. L. 8. RK. Lovell, from 16th Foot, to be Capt. vice Platt, who 
Chichester, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice W. H. 
Jones, promoted. 15th Foot—A. Oldfield, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Moore, promoted. 16th Foot—Capt. C. R. Platt, from 13th Foot, to be Cap- 
who exchanges. 17th Foot—Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, T, 
Cowan, M.D. to be Surgeon, vice Robert Allan, who retires upon half-pay. 
19th Foot—T. W. Scott, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Clay, promoted. 22d 
Foot—Ensign R. R. Ellis, from the 40th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Poole, promoted ; 
E. N. L’Estrange, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Moore, who retires. 26th 
Foot—J. B. Story, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Elwes, promoted. 3lst 
Foot—Licut. W. H. Barry to be Capt. by purchase, vice Wilmot, who retires; En- 
sign T. E. Swettenham to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Barry; Ensign C. K. Pearson, 
from the 99th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Swettenham. 39th Foot—R. C. Patrick de 
Robeck, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Stewart, appointed to the 3d Foot. 
44th Foot—Lieut. E. C. Dering, from the 85th Feot, to be Lieut. vice Baker, who 
exchanges. 45th Foot—A. A. Young, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Meur- 
ant, appointed to the 18th Foot. 4€th Foot—J. E, Perry, Gent. to be Ensign, with- 
out purchase, vice Fane, promoted. 48th Foot— Ensign H. R. H. Gale to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Bushe, who retires; E, C. Wilford, Gent. to be Ensign, without 
purchase, vice Bedingtield, promoted; Assist.-Surg Thomas Goldie Scot, M.D, 
trom the 79th Foot, to be Surgeon, vice J. Young, M.D. who retires upon half-pay. 
49th Foot—C. W. Adams, Gent. to he Ensign, by purchase, vice Le Marchant, pro- 
moted. 50th Foot—M. de Sales M. G. Clarke, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Faweett, promoted, Guth Foot—F. D. I arquharson, Gent. to be Sec ond Lieut, 
by purchase, vice Robertson, promoted. 62d Foot—A. G. Dickson, Gent. to be En- 
sign, by purchase, vice Roberts, promoted; L. Blakiston, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Tibbitts, promoted, 63d Foot—R. Swire, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Gauntlett, who retires, 67th Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. E. Carte, M.B, 
from the 14th Foot, to be Surg. vice Matthew, appointed to the Staff. 69th Foot— 
C. W. Hill, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Charleton, promoted. 77th 
Foot—A. F. Maine, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Maude, who retires; 
Lieut. W. Ronalds has been superseded for being absent without leave. 73th Foot 
—Ensign M. A. Walker, from 3d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Sillery, appointed to 30th 
Foot. 55th Foot—Lieut. J. Gubbins to be Capt. by purchase, vice Aidé, who retires ; 
Lieut. W. T. Baker, from the 44th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Dering, who exchanges; 
Ensign R. C. Glynn to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Gubbins; A. Fitz-Gerald, Gent. 
cnsign, by purchase, viee Athorpe, promoted; H. M. Chichester, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Hogge. : * 

Ist West India Regt.—Sec. Lieut. J. Kysh, from the 5th Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
Patterson, promoted. 

2d West India Regt.—Staff-Surg. of the Second Class J. W. Mostyn, M.D. to be 


Foot. 
exchanges; C. H. 














Surg. vice G. Allman, who retires upon half-pay. 


Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Capt. G. Rushout, from half-pay Unattached, to be Capt, vice 


Brevet Major C. helson, promoted, without purchase, to an Unattached Majority. 


Cape Mounted Riflemen—C. 3. Maunsell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
sucas, promoted. : 
St. Helena Regt.—A. W Campbell, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 


Hospital Stat!—Surg. T. P. Matthew, from the 67th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the 


Second Class, vice Cowan, appointed to the 17th Foot; W. Brown, M.D. to be As- 


Forces, Vice Poole, appointed to the 73d Foot; W. A. Mackinnon, 
Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice George, promoted in the l2th Foot. 
Unattached—Lieut. 8. P. Lea, from the 25th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase, 
Orrick or OxpNance, Feb. 17.—Corps of Royal Engineers—Second Lieut. L, C. 


Barber to be First Lieut. vice Sandeman, deceased. 


Wan-orricr, Feb. 25.—Ist Regt. of Drags.—Lieut. M. Stocks to b Capt. by pur- 


chase, vice B. Bartellot, who retires; Cornet W. J. Coney to be Lieut. by purchase, 


Ensign A. M. Moller, from the 96th Foot, to be Ensign, 
16th Foot—Ensign J. W. De Lisle Evans _ 
7ist 


th Foot 


77th Foot—Lieat. T. H. Meade, from half-pay 13th Foot, 
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to be Lieut. vice Ronalds, whose supercession was announced in the Gazette, Feb" 
18; Ensign H. E. Chawner to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Meade, who retires. 

Ist West India Regt.—Lieut. F. J. Hills, from Paymaster 3d West India Regt. to 
be Lieut. vice Coen, appointed to the Royal Newfoundland Companies; Ensign W. 
iH. P.F. Strachan, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hills, who retires. 

Provisional Battalion at Chatham.—Ensign J. Menzies, from the 96th Foot, to be 
Quartermaster. 

Hospital Staff.—Inspector-Gen. A. Smith, M.D. Superintendent of the Army Me- 
djcal Department, to be Director-Gen. of the Army and Ordnance Medical Depart- 
ments ; C. B. Mosse, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice A. Robertson, 
M.D. who resigns. 

Unattached.—Lieut, C. J. Bourchier, from the 8th Hussars, to be Capt. by pur- 
chase. 

Memorandum.—Capt. E. J. Taylor, Unattached, has been permitted to retire from 
the Army by the sale of his Commission, he being about to become a settler in 
Canada. 

Comumnissariat.—Deputy-Assistant-Commissary-Gen, J. R. M‘Culloch has been 
permitted to resign. 

Orrice or Orpnance, Feb. 24.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Sec. Lieut. L. S. Joyce 
to be First Lieut. vice Ramsay, deceased. 

















s, Als hes be A 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, February 22. 

Parrnersuirs Dissotven.—J. B. and J. Hallett, Bridport, butchers—Taylor and 
Mosley, Nottingham, accountants—P. E. and W. Coates, Stanton Court, Somerset- 
shire, attornies—Sharples and Co. Little Bolton, flax-spinners; as far as regards H. 
Hamer—Thomas and Smith, Leicester, manufacturers of fancy hosiery—Lang and 
Coombs, Ilminster, ir gers—Brian and Helm, Halifax, stone-masons—Rath- 
mell and Richardson, Whitby, coach-makers—Clarke and Co. Liverpool, sbip-stove- 
dealers—Isaacs and Co. Houndsditch, manufacturers of water-proof garments— 
Bailie and Co. Moorgate Street, merchants—R. U. and J. Potts, South Audley Street, 
chemists—Tatham and Taylor, Dick Bridge, Lancashire, cotton-spinners —Tipper 
and Co. Longton, Staffordshire, china-manufacturers—Strutt and Ledger, Catherine 
Street, Strand, proprietors of the Era newspaper—Smith and Cox, Birmingham, 
electro-platers and gilders—Rowdon and Alford, Bayham Terrace, Camden Town, 
surgeons—Quelle, Brothers, Russell Street, Bermondsey, fur-skin-dyers; as far as 
regard A. Quelle—Bowden and Co. Bowden, Cheshire, linen-drapers; as far as re- 
gards W. K. Wilde—Bradshaw and Co. Great Bolton, machine-makers ; as far as re- 
gards J. Bradshaw—Taplin and Beck, Birmingham, warehousemen—Freeman and 
Austen, Aylsham, Norfolk, ironmongers—Burbidge and Son, Grantham, wine-mer- 
Freee Karam Co. Bristol, wine-merchants; as far as regards J. C. Avery— 
Dunnett and Broom, Glasgow, sewed li facturers. 

Bankrvupts.— WILLIAM Eryant, Gilbert Strect, Oxford Street, baker, to surrender 
March 1, April 7: solicitors, Hilleary, Fenchurch Street ; official assignee, Johnson, 
Basinghall Street—Epwanrp Price, Birmingham, livery-stable-keeper, March 8, 
April 6 : solicitor, Smith, Birmingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham— 
Cuarves Davies, Worcester, innkeeper, March 8, April 12: solicitors, Corles, Wor- 
cester ; Wright, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham— WILLIAM 
Morairt, Leeds, coach-proprietor, March 11, April 15: solicitor, Middleton, Leeds ; 
official assignee, Young, Leeds—Anprew Love and Cuar.rs Keys, Liverpool, look- 
ing-glass-manufacturers, March 3, April 7 : solicitors, Taylor, St. Helen’s ; Banner, 
Liverpool; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool—Exocu Jones, Bury, iron-founder, 
March 4, April 8: solicttor, Grundy, Bury ; official assignee, Lee, Manchester. 

Divinenps.—March 15, Graydon, St. Anne’s Place, Limehouse, ship-chandler— 
March 15, Porter, Braintree, grocer—March 16, Cooke, Albert Terrace, Bow, miller 
—March 15, Summers, Bath Street, City Road, pawnbroker—March 17, Grimble, 
a Square, Whitechapel, builder-—-March 21, Robinson, Grand Junction Ter- 
race, Edgware Road, upholsterer— March 15, Cuff, Manchester, hotel-keeper —March 
17, Byrom, Manchester, coal-proprietor—March 17, Gadsby jun. Manchester, joiner 
—March 23, Shute, Bristol, wine-merchant. 

Crertiricates.—7o be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— March 16, Cooke, Albert Terrace, Bow, miller—March 16, Jones, King 
William Street, coal-agent—March 18, Oates, Finch Lane, tailor—March 18, Capper, 
Gravesend, victualler—March 18, Jacob, Ingram Court, Fenchurch Street, mer- 
chant—March 15, Holland and Bradburn, Manchester, commission-agents—April 
7, Nicklin, Wolverhampton, ironmonger—March 17, Walton, Leamington Priors, 

er. 

DeciaRaTions or Divipenps.—Bailey, Burslem, Staffordshire, boot-maker ; first 
div. of 3s. any Thursday; Whitmore, Birmingham—Macgrotty, Liverpool, wine- 
merchant; first div. of 8d. any Wednesday; Turner, Liverpool—Carr, Barnsley, 
ivonmonger; first div. of 2s. 6d. any Thursday; Freeman, Leeds—Tainsh, Hatton 
Garden, dealer in bibles; first div. of 1s. 10d. Saturday next, and three subsequent 
Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Hatch, Friday Street, furrier; second div. of 
2s. Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane—T. 
and W. Linsell, Piccadilly, tailors; second and final div. of 4d. on Saturday next, 
and three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Moody, Goswell Road, 
pork-butcher ; second div. of }d. any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Evans and 
Co. Barge Yard, merchants ; sixth div. of Od any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Scorcn SrQuEsTRATIONS.—Black, or Carmichael, or Young, Edinburgh, poulterer, 
Feb, 24, March 18—M’Lay and Co. Glasgow, victuallers, Feb. 25, March 19. 








Friday, February 2%. 

Partyversnirs Dissotvep.—Ruflle and Haynes, Poland Strect, Oxford Street—E. 
and J. Milner, Sheffield, cutlery-manufacturers—Hyam and Co, Oxford Street— 
Heycock, Manchester; and Heycock and Co. Bombay—Pearson and Co. Brough, 
Derbyshire, cotton-spinners—R. and W. Frankland, Whalley, Lancashire, tailors— 
sy and Gregory, Manchester, sack-manufacturers— Hurst and Co. Saddle- 
worth, Yorkshire, engineers—Thompson and Marsh, Newark-upon-Trent, surgeons 
—Powell and Co. Wood Street, hosiers; as far as regards F. Crow—Sowter jun. and 
Thomson, Baker Street, Clerkenwell, pianoforte-makers—Mathew and Chambers, 
De Beauvoir Town, surgeons—Ilartopp and Noon, Leicester, hosiers—Toy and 
Stroud, Birmingham, gas-contractors—S. and J. Cash, Mansfield, cotton-doublers— 
Davison and Son, West Hartlepool, millers—F. and F. Howson, Wimpole Street, 
cooks—Elgood and Co. Leicester, merchants—Woolley and Conquest, Mark Lane, 
wine-merchants—J. and W. Guest, Birmingham, jewellers—Newbon and Utton, 
London, attornies—Chapple and Co. Ilminster, Somersetshire, wine-merchants—L. 
and C. Park, Glasgow, sewed-muslin-manufacturers. 

Banxrvpts.—GronrGr Danny, Wigmore Street, jeweller, to surrender March 11, 
April 12: solicitors, Jay and Pilgrim, Bucklersbury; official assignee, Edwards, 
Sambrook Court—Epwarp Bensamin May, Leicester Square, linen-draper, March 4, 
April 8: solicitor, Overbury, Old Jewry; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall 
Street—WitiiAM Henry Cuipwick, Dover, tobacconist, March8, April 5: solicitors, 
Linklaters, Sise Lane—official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Tnomas 
Hottanp, Langhaw, Surrey, manufacturer, March 8, April 5: solicitors, Lawrance 
and Co. Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings — 
Lovisa and Maritpa Couiier, Hatton Garden, bookbinders, March 8, April 5: 
solicitor, Chippendale, Nicholas Lane; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street 
Buildings—WittiamM Weer, Chatham, maltster, March 7, April 6: solicitors, 
Nichols and Clark, Cook’s Court; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street— 
Grorck Taytor Brown, Gloucester Terrace, New Road, Whitechapel, draper, 
March 7, April 6: solicitors, Lawrance and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; official assig- 
nee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Samvuxt Jones, Wolstanton, Staffordshire, joiner, 
March 12, April 2: solicitors, Cooper, Tunstall; Hodgson, Birmingham; official 
assignee, Christie, Birmingham—Wit1t1aM May, Exeter, linen-draper, March 4, 30: 
solicitors, Holmes and Co. Bedford Row; Brutton, Exeter ; official assignee, Hirt- 
zel, Exeter—James WureLer, Scarborough, wine-merchant, March ll, April 15: 
solicitors, Donner and Woodall, Scarborough ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official 
assignee, Young, Leeds—Wiiuram James, Lincoln, chemist, March 23, April 13: 
solicitor, Tweed, Lincoln; official assignee, Carrick, Hull—Tuomas Hopeson, Hull, 
shipowner, March 23, April 13: solicitor, Ayre, Hull; official assignee, rick 
Hull—Tuomas Youse, Sunderland, shipowner, March 9, April 7: solicitors, Hart- 
ley, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury ; Bignal, Durham ; official assignee, Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

DivipENDs.—March 22, Brewster and West, Hand Court, Dowgate, printers— 
March 19, Oldham, Wood Street, silk-warehouseman—March 18, Crossley, Noble 
Street, silk-warehouseman—March 18, Sewell, Chatteris, Isle of Ely, scrivener-- 
March 19, Jackson, Mincing Lane, merchant—March 18, Bunyard, Mark Lane, 
seedsman—March 17, Daintry and Ryle, Manchester, bankers—March 18, Trelfall, 
Liverpool, banker. 

Certiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meceting.—March 11, Ollivier, New Bond Street, music-seller—March 21, Cowan, 
Skinner Street, Snow Hill, brass-founder—April 6, Nicklin, Wolverhampton, iron- 
monger, 

DrcLARATIONS Or DivipeNps.—O'Neill, Birmingham, metal-dealer; first div. of 
ds, 1d. any Thursday ; Christie, Birmingham—Duggan, Maryport, draper ; third div. 
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(Saturday, 


of 4d. (in addition to 4s. 1d. previously declared,) any Saturday; Baker, Newcastle. 
upon-Tyne—Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, corn-factor ; first div. of 1s. 6d. any Satuy. 
day ; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Scorcu Sravestrations.—Knowles, Aberdeen, fiesher, March 3, 23—Jacksop 
Leith, builder, March 3, 24. , 











PRICES CURRENT 


BKITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday. Tuesday. Wednes.| Thurs Triday, 

































— ee 

$ per Cent Consols...ccoceres.ceeececese| 995 993 995 998 993 994 
Ditto for Account coos! 994 994 998 993 993 994 
3 per Cents Reduce 100} 100g 1003 100 1004 100g 
3} per Cents ..... ' 103 1034 103 103 1033 1034 
Long Annuities .......- ° 6 th 6 63 6 enn 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent. ene «| 227) 228 227 227 226) | a2, 
India Stock, 10} per Cent...... 266 269 | 266 By 

Exchequer Bills, |jd. per diem «-| Spm 5 — Sb 17 1s 
India Bonds 2) per Cent..... erccee oon, 50pm. | 50 _> o— a 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
































Austrian, .ccccesscecece +5 p. Ct. 87 Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p. Ct. 109 
Belgian. 45— | 98} Mexican ....+- ee eeeeeese 23 = M4 
Ditto ....... 23— | Mississippi . st — 
Brazilian ..... = | New York... i — 92} ex d, 
_- | 63 Ohio ...+46 eoee - — 
— | — | Pennsylvania .. o- | «- 
_ 107 | Peruvian..... eon = —_ 
-i— Portuguese - 40 
- i -i 
— | —_ qk 
— | - lot 
- - 4} 
Indiana. = - ui 
Illinois ......... - —_— - 2f 
Louisiana (Sterling).. -\ > -_ Ditto (Passive). 55 
Maryland (Sterling). -_-|— Venezucla | ai} 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— | Danxs— 
Caledonian ......... G4) Australasian...... . 7} 
Edinburgh and Glasg 77 ‘British North Amer! 594 
Eastern Counties . . ls} Colonial 7 
Great Northern ...cececeeereeeee | *l Commerc mn a 
Great South. and West. Ireland..| 109 London and Westminster . 36 
Great Western ......+++0+ eovces j 92 London Juint Stock.. 21 
Hull and Selby *° 115 National of Lreland .. — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . 783 Natiora! lrovincial.. ° - 
Lancaster and Carlisle ...... Slag, Pea Provincial of Ireland... ..+++++. 48} 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. 103) cx d. Union of Australia, eeccee 73) 
9 


| 
+| Union of Loudon....cscseeeeees| 
| 


121 | Mines— 


London and Blackwall..... . 
London aud North-western 

















Midland . 784 =| ~ Brazilian Imperial... ui] 
North British .. cove! 365 | Ditto (St. John del Rey | 29) 
Scottish Central........... | lo Cobre Copper .....++.. 42exd, 
South-eastern and Dover ! rer} Nouveau Monde, ..ceeeeceeerers 23 
South-western .......++-- ance v2 | MisceELttancovs— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick...| 70; | Australian Agricultural.......-. 253 
York and North Midland ........ 604 Canada ......+000 eves -| Sdexd. 
Docks— General SUUM ...cccccerersrece 3 
East and West India...... ecececs _ Peninsulur and Oriental Steam . | sey 
London ... . 129 Royal Mail Steam....... seeeeee! 8S 
St. Katherine 99 fouth Australian .....e+eseees 58 








An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and fth Victoria, cap. 32, for the weck ending on 
Saturday, the 19th day of Feb. 150s. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued cecccescecccecess £31,748,285 Governinent Debt, ......+++002 £11,015, 100 
Other Securities ...... 
Gold Ccin and Bullion. . 
Silver Dullivd, .ecesecccseeeess 








£31,743,.85 | £31,7 48,285 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital ......+++. £14,553,000 Government Securitics, (in- 












ROBE woccccceces ee « 8,313,109 | cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,619,593 
Public Depos -« 6,738,059 | Other SeCUrilieS,..cesecerseeee jA7 3 
Other Deposits ... - 132,081,941 | Notes....... 





Seven Day and other B S.ccce 1,044,913 Gold and Silver 








£33,031, } £38 031,022 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 








BULLION. Per oz. METALS. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 Copper, british Cakes£135 0 © 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars..... 910 0... 00 0 
New Dollars .....-eeeeee ° eve O 4 114 | Lead, liritish Pig..... 2510 © ., 26 0 0 
Silverin Bars, Standard ... ees © 5 13 | Stecl, Swedish Keg... 20 0 0.. 0 0 0 


Per ton. 
o 0 0 








GRAIN, Mark Lane, Feb. 25, 
oe «& 
Rye .coveses BWWtOS2 


&. &. ! 
Wheat, R.New 40 to42 | 
4 Marley 2... 26— 27 H 


5 s. | a & 
Maple..... 3ito35 | Oats, Feed «+ 17to18 
Ime ...ee00 42— 44 | 2 i 


White .... 25-38 Fine .. 18-19 
9 





Old . - 42-44, Malting .. 32—<s4 Boilers ... 38—40 | Poland 
White ..... 46—48 | Malt, Ord... 54—58 | Beans, Ticks. 32— 33 | Fine 2 
Fine ....... 48—52 Fine ....- 53 — 60 Old ....-+. 36—37 | Potato... 23— 





Super. New. 52—56 | Peas, Hog .. 32—33 | Indiar Corn. 30—35 Fine ., 24—25 

rv ee WEEKLY AVERAGE. 

For the Week ending Feb. 19. a 
« » 298, 34. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperia!) of England and Wales 
Wheat... 45s. 64. | Rye ... 3ls. 3d. | Wheat 
























KRarley.... 30 11 Beans ...... 34 8 Barley a 5 
Quts......18 5 | Peas ....... 31 65 6} Oats. 312 
FLOUR. PR 

Town-made ....+++++5+ per sack 4s. to 49s. Butter—Rest Fresh, l4s. per doz. 

Beconds ...cccccceccescves eeeee 43 — 46 Carlow, 4!. 4s. tu 44, Las. per ewt. 

Essex and Suffulk, on board ship 40 — 43 Bacon, Irish ....e+ee0+-per cwt. 58s, to 60s. 

Norfolk and Stockton .......... 37 — 40 Cheese, Cheshire . oo HF 
American per barrel 23 — 29 Derby Plain .... 18 — 38 
Canadian ... 23 — 29 Hams, York ....++ ecccescce oe 10 — 

Bread, 6}4. to 84. . loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 8». Od. to 18s. 0d. 





BUTCHEKS' MEAT, 


Newoate ann Leapenmatt.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Cattie a? 
. d, oa 6 


&. &. a. . s SMITurie.y. 
Beef .. 2 6to3 Oto3 6 2 8to0 310 to 4 Friday. Mondsy. 
Mutton 6—31l0—4 40—410—5 Beasts. 931 ...+6 SOb 





2lW—3l—4 
34—310—4 


Sheep . 3,210 ..+++ 


Veal .. 4—-40—4 
Calves. 142 .ee+s 


8 4 
3 4 
Pork .. 3 2—3 8—4 4 
0 0 


220 ..+++ ws 


cocen™ 



















Lamb.. o—-0 0-0 ewes O OO O -O0 Pigs... 
* To sink the offal, per 6 ib. 

HOPs. WOOL. ’ a 
Kent Pockets.....- 96s. to 112s. Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 164. to I7¢. 
Choice ditto .. 00 — 160 Wether and Ewe.......sseeeeees l4 —-15 
Sussex ditto .. 95 — 108 Leicester Nogget and Wether.... 13 — Wi 
Farnham ditto. ......-+-e0++ O0 — 0 !Fine Combiig.......cccees cocces 0S = 15 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 26 Trusses.) 
Swtturters. 


CuMBERLAND. Wuitecuarts. 


Ilay, Good .... 














Inferior . ty — 6 
. o— 0 
3 —95 
°c — w 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. j 
Rape Oil . vesecessper wt. £117 © Lea, Souchong, fine, per Ib.0s. 1057. to . ag 
Retined ....csecccereececees eee 19 6 Congou, fine «+... corseee DP 4D 10 
Linseed Oil ..... ppetinnewaene 12 3 Pekoe, tlowery...... ph Bene 
Linseed Oil-Cake ........ per 1000 12 12 *'In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. perID. | ay 





Candles, per dozen, 5s. id. Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. ~ to 9% 


- — 6 Ve 

Moulds (6d. per duz.discount) 6s. 42. Good Ordinary ....+eesee08 47. Ss 
eos 21s, OF. Sugar, Mescovado, per cwt... -° - 
West lidia Molasces....+- 13s. 0+. 
















viIMm 















February 26, 1853.] 
pores, ON THE MANUFAC- 


TURE of POTTERY. 

of SIX LECTURES, in connexion with the DE- 
PARTMENT OF PRACTICAL ART, will be delivered in the 
LECTURE THEATRE OF THE MUSEUM OF PRACTI- 

GEOLOGY, in illustration of the SCI ENCE AN vb AKT 
cal. ed in the Manufacture, Form, and Decoration of POT- 
oany and PORCELAIN, at 8 r.x. on the following Tuvars- 
wars 
March 3- 





A Course 


—1. On the Geological Origin and Distribution of 
Clays. By Professor Ramsay, F.R.S. 
—2, On the Extraction and Preparation of Clays, 
March 10: . China, Stones, &c. By Mr. Warington W. 
Smyth, M.A. Camb. &c. 





General View of the Chemistry of Pottery. 
By Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B. F.R.S. &e. 
nm the Applications of the Metals to the Co- 
louring and Ornamentation of Pottery and 
Porcelain. By Dr. Percy, F.R.S. 

On the History of the Art applied to, Ancient 
March 31.—S. Pottery. By R.N. Wornum, Esq. 

47.6. On the History of the Art applied to Modern 
igains Pottery. By R. N. Wornum, Esq. 
Specimens of the Pottery of various ages and countries will 

be exhibited during the Lectures. 
Tickets for the Course at 4s. cach, and for Single Lectures 
t Is each, to be had at the Department of Practical Art, at 
Marlborough House, and the Museum of Practical Geology, 
r Street. 
+The Couree of Lectures, on the Construction of Forms of 
Animals, by Professor KE. Forbes, to be delivered in April, 


March 17.—3. A 


March 24.—4. 0 











will be d Is announced. eres. 
AYONTRACTS FOR SEAMEN’S | 
( J CLOTHING. | 


Department of the Comptroller for Victualling and Transpor} 
Services, Somerset Place, 22d February 1853. 


Tne Commissioners for Executing the 
Oftice of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great | 
Britain and Ireland, DO HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that on | 
Tuvrspay the 17th Marcu next, at Ove o’ctock, they will be | 
ready to treat with such Persons as may be willing to CON- 
TRACT for supplying and delivering into her Majesty's Vic- 
tualling Stores at DEPTFORD and GOSPORT the under- 
mentioned Articles, viz. : 





To be delivered at 
DEPTFORD GOSPORT 









































Yards Yards } 
BLUE CLOTH,No.1......... 17,000 31900 ) g 
pirTc No. 18,000 15,000 |S 
BLUE JEAN... 10,000 5,000 A} 
DUCK. eoece « ++ 200,000 160,000 3 | 
FLANNEL..... bb dente recs 120,900 200,000 “A 
WHITE COTTON DRILL.... 180,000 80,000 (Es 
BLUE SERGE ..........+..+. 100,000 100,000 | Ss 
No. No. |}3s 
BLANKETS .......+ee0eee--+- 12,000 30,000 Ss 
Pairs Pairs ve 
a= 
16,000 15,000 |? > | 
60) 600 Ss | 
No No. bad | 
15,000 15,000 | Po | 
9000 13,000 | 
. >! 
ake 9000 19,00 |== | 
6,500 = | 
lbs. | be | 
Seeeseeee — =~ S 
BED-CASES ....... ied 900 | F & 
Yards a> 
HESSEN ......... 11,070 | 3. | 
WHITE CALICO. ° 17,30) | 3.3 
PADDING CLOTH ... s20 | "> 
Sleim: \SE 
BLACK SILK ........ * arm \ee | 
‘ Yards {eS | 
BLACK SILK TWIST..... see 4000 23,500 | =~ | 
SHEETING .........0.00002. 200 — |ae 
Ibs. bs, (Sos 
SEWING COTTON ......... ee 90 50 ied 
Yards | £s 
BLACK SHALLOON.......... — 3500 | = & 
ROYAL CANVASS........ _— 1300 |= 
Yards is | 
Black Stay.........-.. 12,000 21,000 eo 
oo |S 
» | Ss 
| 2s 
Stained Bone.... 2100 4600 | = > 
White Bone. 1409 410 | §~ 
White Metal 5800 100 | &S 
Black Horn Small 550 30 «6 
BUTTONS ( Japanned black, iss 
4 hole, half ;*%s 
inch ........ - 1000 950 [SS | 
Pearl .. i --— lwo | SS 
Cotton.......... —<— wo | > 
The. Ibs. = 
f Whited Brown.... 2000 1650 |~ 
THREAD; White....... sence 3500 70 «=| 3 
t White Linen. ° — 2200 |S 
BLUE WORSTED ...... 2300 2200 / 


TENDERS will not be received for less than half of any one 
of the above quantities, and separate Tenders must be made 
for cach Place, and no attention will be paid to any offer not 
89 made. 

SAMI’LES of the Articles may be seen at the said Office 
between the hours of Ten and Two only, and also at the Vic- 
tualling Yards at Gosport and Plymouth. 

_ The CONDITIONS of the Revised Contracts, to which par- 
ticular attention is called, may be seen at the said Office, ; 
vi g Yards at Gosport and Plymouth. No 

ecived after One o'Clock on the day of treaty, 
and the Party tendering, or an Agent for him duly authorized 
in writing, must attend on Sarugpay the 19th Marca next, at 
vue o'clock, to learn the result of his Tender 
ery Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words “ Tender 
for ”; and must also be delivered at 

Somerset Place, accompanied by a Letter signed by two re- 
Sponsible persons, engaging to become bound with the person 
tendering, in the sum of 20 per cent on the value, for the due 
performance of the Contract, if exceeding 2500/. and by one 
person if under that sum, 


rh Fr y] Aral r 
QILV ER PLATED DISHES AND 
\O  COVERS.—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, 11, Cornhill, 
London, respectfully invite attention to their extensive Stock 
of CORNER DISHES and COVERS, with silver mount ngs 
and shields for engraving. The quality denominated Heavy 
Plating is of the richest description, and is highly recommend- 
ed for durability. The handles remove, making 8 dishes in 























the set, if required. Light Ieavy 
Plating. Plating. 
, & @ «s. 
Four Gadroon Pattern Dishesand Covers 7 7 .. 12 12 
Four St. James's ditto ditto wo... 1310 
Four Threaded ditto ditto 20.. 70 
Four Albert ditto ditto 148 4. 1818 


The Guide to the extensive Stock in the Show-rooms con- 
tains the weights and descriptions of Silver Plate, of London 
manufacture, with copious information respecting Shefticld or 
Electro. plated Ware, illustrated with en ravings. It may be 

ad gratis, or will be forwarded, post-free, on application.—A. 
K. SAVORY and SUNS, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, 
Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank. 





| tensive Wor 
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sce TTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 10 Vict. c. 35. 
Edinburgh... +» 26, 5t. Andrew Square. 
London ......... +++ 126, Bishopsgate Strect. 

To secure the Advantage of this Year's Entry, Proposals must 
be lodged at the Ilead Office, or at any of the Socic ty's Agencies, 
on or before lst March, hOB. CHRISTIE, Manager. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal may be had free on 
application at the Society's Offices, 126, Bishopsgate Street, 
(corner of Cornhill,) London. WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 

*." Medical Referees paid by the Society. 
i . ESTABLISHED 1Sil. = . 
\ EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
+ LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 

During the last Ten Years this Society has issued more than 
Four Thousand One Hundred and Fifty Poli =- 

Covering Assurances to the extent of One Million Six Hun- 
dred and Eighty-seven Thousand Pounds, and upwards— 

Yic'4ing Annual Premiums amounting to Seventy-three 
Thousand Pounds. 

This Society is the only one possessing Tables for the As 
surance of Diseased Lives. 

Healthy Lives Assured at home and abroad, at lower rates 
than at most other Offices. 

A Bonus of 50 per cent on the premiums paid was added to 
the policies at last Division of Profits. 

Next Div min 18, n Which all Policies effected before 
50th June 1853 will participate. 

Agents wanted for vacant places 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other informa- 
tion, may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or 
on apptication to any of the Socicty’s Agents in the country. 

F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
Cc. DOUGLAS NGER, Secretary. 
To rv 
MHE PANTAGRAPHIC CUTTING, 
CARVING, AND ENGRAVING COMPANY. 
COMPLETELY KEGISTERED. 
Capital 50,0007. in 50,000 Shares of LU. cach. 
Each Share allotted to be paid up in full. 
TEMPORARY OFFICES, 19, BUCKLERSBURY, CITY. 
Directors. 
A. Douglas, 110, Gloucester Terrace, Chairman. 
is Witham, Esq. Director of the Monarch Life As 
surance Company, 26, Moore Street, Chelsea. 
D. Holt, Esq. 74, Aldersgate Street. 
‘ i 3q. 19, Guildford Lawn, Ramsgate. 
Dr. Hillier, F.R.S. Spilsby, Lincolnshire. 
George Scarby, Esq. Eaton Lane South, Pimlico. 
Samuel Brown, Esq, 19, Bucklersbury. 
Walter Turner, Esq. 80, Cambridge Strect, Pimlico. 
Bankers 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, and Co. 62, Lombard Street. 
Manager of the Work 
Mr. George Searby. 
Auditors. 
George Attenborough, Esq. Regent Street. 
James Burnham, Esq. 46, Upper Berkeley Street, Connaught 
Square. 
Accountant 
Mr. James Searth, 79, Basinghall Street. 
Seeretary—Mr. Sydney Turner, 

This Company was originally formed to carry into practical 
use the beautiful and ingenious Machine known as Searby's 
Patent, by which work fixed ona floating bed, directed by the 
Pantagraph, is moved with facility and exactness in all the 
directions of the cube, under a fixe tool or tools; producing 
with accuracy and beauty, by carving or engraving in wood 
or any other suitable material, copies in any desired number 
of almost anyth which may be presented to it. 

The Directors have now the satisfaction of announcing to 
the Sharcholders and the Public, that they have concluded an 
arrangement, by which they will not only be enabled to bring 
their Mach s into immediate use, but, by combir with 
i atent those valuable and effective Mac s in 
vented and patented by Mr. Jordan, will embrace every de 
scription of Machine Carving ; and by the possession ef all 
these Patents for such purposes, which have been proved to 
be good and effective, will avoid all competition. 

This arrangement consists of an agreement for the purchase 
of Jonpan’s Patents from the proprietor, Mr. Joun Taywon, 
of No. 6, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames Street, (to whom 
reference may be made.) which purchase includes the ex 

s in the Belvedere Road, Lambeth, and the 
whole of the Machine "1 ; n 

This important property comprises large and commodious 
Premises, with engine power, and every appliance necessary 
for carrying on work without delay ; and it may be safely as 
serted that, with the combination of the patent rights and 
nufacture now possessed by the Company, every 
ng, Cutting,or Engraving, can be readily and 










































































Jonvan's Patents, it should be observed, have been in practi 
cal operation for some years, having been employed in the 
execution of the whole of that clabosate and beauti a 

had 








play of Carving which rns the new Ilouses of Parlia 
as well as that of many Churches and Mansions ; and having 
moreover produced some of the finest specimens of Wood 
Carving displayed at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

It may be desirable to particularize a few of the uses to 

he several Patents are applicable, viz 

samental Carving, both in Wood and Stone, for Archi- 
tectural and other purposes, such as Oak Carvings for Churches 
and Gothic Furniture, Saloons and Cabins of Ships, Picture 
and other Frames, Open Tracery, Lattice and other work of a 
similar nature. 

Carving in Ivory, Bone, Pearl, and Me Wood and Metal 
Letter Cutting, Saw and other Tool Handics, Engraving on 
Wood, and Type Metal, Blocks for Paper Stainers, Calico and 
Handkerchief Printers and Floor Cloth Manufacturers, En- 
graving on Brass, Copper, and Zinc, for Door and Window 
Pilates, Brass Letters on Shop or other Windows, Metal Seal 
Engraving in Armorial Bearings, Cyphers, Steel and Copper- 
plate Engraving. 

In addition to ornamental Stone Work, such as Gothic 
Window Heads, Sash Bars, Monumental Tablets and Orna- 
ments for Churches and other Public Buildings, which may 
be multiplied with unerring fidelity, the Machines are capable 
of copying Busts ; they willalso copy Carvings in Wood, Stone, 
or Metal, in any size, from the same pattern. 

All these works are executed at a large saving as compared 
with hand labour, and as the Company will aim at supplying 
manufacturers of all articles in which work of the above de 
scriptions is employed, they do not doubt that at a time like 
the present, when the demand for manual labour has become 
excessive, their aid will be extensively sought, and will be at- 
tended with advant»ge and profit to both partics. 

The Directors, giving the usual preference to their original 
Sharcholders, are prepared to issue Shares to the full extent 
of their present reserve ; applications for which may be made 
in the annexed form, addressed to the Manager or Secre 
tary, at the Offices, 19, Bucklersbury, where specimens 
from cach of the Patents will be ready for public in- 







































| spection. 


Prospectuses may be obtained at the above Offices; at the 
Works, Eaton Lane South, Lower Belgrave Place, Pimlico, 
and Belvedcre Road, Lambeth 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Pantagraphic Cutting, Carving, and 
Engraving Company. 

Gextitemen—lI will thank you to allot me Shares 
in this Company, and I hereby agree to accept the same, or 
any less number that may be allotted to me, and to pay the 
sum of I!, per share when required. 

Name in full........+ evsce 
Address .. 

Profession. 
Date ...... 
MeMerenee, oc cececeees ee eeeerserevesesoeeres 
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> . , re . 
I EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CA- 

TALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, contains 
designs and prices of upwards of 100 different Bedsteads, and 
also their priced List of Bedding. They have likewise, in ad 
dition to their usual stock, a great variety of PARISIAN 
BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which they have just 
imported. Herat and Sow, Bedstead and Bedding Manufac- 
turers, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham Court Road. 


| REIDENBACH’S AMANDINE.—A 


beautiful Hand is indispensable to all ; it is the distin 

guishing mark between refinement and vulzarity. With the 
aid of AMANDINE, prepared by H. BRELDENBACH, every 
hand w ed soft, beautiful, and fair; every rude 
impression of weather or hard usage removed, delicacy of 
touch restored, and the scal of elegance impressed upon it, 
let its present condition be ever so unpromising. Price 3s. 6d. 
1357 ew Bond Street, and 88, Park Street. 


CE HALL COAL AND CANNEL 
COMPANY are now selling their BEST WALLSEND 
COA at 23s. and CANNEL for Drawingrooms at 27s. per 
ton, ¢ ivered within three miles of the Company's 
Dépots, Kensington, Shepherd's Bush, Kilburn, and Camden 
Town. Cannel for Gas Companies subject to special arrange - 
ment. LEE and JERDSIN, sole agents, 15 and 16, Upper 
Ground Street, Blackfriars, and 16, Old Broad Street, City, 
London. These coals m had at all the stations of the 
London and North-weste y between Lancaster and 
London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, Birmingham, or to 
the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street, Liverpool. 
WILLIAM LAIRD, General Manager. 


> ’ 

ADIES OF DELICATE COM- 
4 PLEXION, who suffer from exposure to cold winds and 
amp at phere, will find i di and soothing relicf in 
the application of ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. This unique 
botanical preparation allays all irritation and tenderness of 
the skin, removes cutancous disfigurements, freckles, and tan, 
and imparts a healthy and blooming appearance to the com- 
plexion, and a delicacy and softness to the hands and arms. 
Perseverance in its application promotes a free and uninter- 
rupted exercise of those important functions of the skin so 
essential fur the preservation of health, and the attainment 

and continuance of a beautiful complexion. Price 4s. 6d. an 
8s. 6d. per bottle. Caution—The words “ Rowland's Kalydor " 
are on the wrapper.—Sold by A. Rowrtanp and Sons, 20, 

Hatton Garden, Londop ; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*] i? 7 

A LLSOPP’S PALE OR BITTER ALE. 
4 —Messrs. 8S. ALLSOPP and SONS beg to inform the 
TRADE that their celebrated ALES may be obtained in Casks 
of 18 Gallons and upwards, from the Brewery, Burton-on 
Trent; and from the undermentioned Branch Establish- 
ments—LONDON, at 61, King William Street, City ; 

LIVERPOOL, at Cook Street ; 
MANCHESTER, at Dacie Place ; 
DUDLEY, at the Burnt Tree; 

GLASGOW, at 115, St. Vincent Street; 
DUBLIN, at Ulster Chambers, Dame Street ; 
BIRMINGHAM, at Market Hall. 

Messrs. Attsorr and Sons take the opportunity of announ- 
cing to Paivare Famtcies that their Aces, now so strongly 
recommended by the medical profession, may be procured in 
Daavour and Borries cexvuixe from all the most aesrrcr 
ase Licensep Viceruatceans, on “ Actsore’s Pare Ace” boing 
specially asked for. 

When in bottle the genuineness of the label can be ascer 
tained by its having “‘ Autsorr and Sons " written across it. 


. 1" 
AMPS of ALL SORTS and PAT- 
4 TERNS,—The largest as well as the choicest assortment 
in existente of PALMER'S MAGNUM and other LAMPS, 
CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR and MODERATEUR 
LAMPS, with all the latest Improvements, and of the newest 
and most recherché patterns, in ormolu, Bohemian, and 
plain glass, or papier miché, is at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, 
and they are arranged in one larze room,so that the patterns, 

sizes, and sorts can be instantly selected. 
PALMER'S CANDLES, 7d. a pound. Palmer's Patoat 
Candles, all marked “ Palmer 
Single or double ks. 

Mid. size, three wicks. 

Magnums, three or four 
English's Patent Camphine, 
Kest French Colza Oil 


pis - COVERS 


DISHES in every mat 















































+. 7d. per pound. 
- ditto. 






ricks...... 8§d ditto. 
1 sealed cans, 5s. 9d. per gallon. 
4s. ditto. 


ND HOT- WATER 


rial, in great variety, and of the 
newest and most recherché patterns.—" Dish -Covers, 6s. 6d. 
the set of six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s. 24. the set of six; 
elegant modern patterns, 32s.8d. to 57s.6d.theset Hritan 
nia Metal, with or without silver plated handles, 73s. to 
110s. 6d. the set; Shefticld plated, 10/. to 161. 10s. the set, 
Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, lls. to 
27s.; Britannia Metal, 35s. to 67s.; Sheffield plated, full 
size, 91. 10s. 

WILLIAM 8, BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW -ROOMS 
(all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to 
the show of GENERAL FURNISHING [RONMONGERY, 
(including cutlery, nickel silver, plated and japanned wares, 
iron and brass bedsteads,) so arranged and classified that pur 
chasers may easily and at once make their selections 

Catalogues with engravings sent (per post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXPORD STREET (‘corner of Newman Stree 
1 and 2, NEWMAN STREET; and 4 and 5, P 
PLACE, 


a > 
| TNDER PATRONAGE of ROYALTY 
and the AUTHORITY of the FACULTY.—KEATING'S 
COUGH LOZENGES. A certain remedy for disorders of the 
Pulmonary Organs; in difficulty of breathing, in redundancy 
of phlegm, in incipient consumption, (of which cough is the 
mos! sitive indication,) they are of unerring efficacy. In 
asthma, and in winter cough, they have never been known to 
fail. The Public Speaker and the Professional Singer will 
find them invaluable in allay the hoarseness and irritation 
incidental to vocal exertion, 1 consequently a powerful 
auxiliary in the production of melodious enunciation. Pre 
pared and sold in Boxes, ls. l/d. and Tins, 2s 4s. 6d. and 
10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Kearino, Chemist, &e. No. 79, 
Paul's Churchyard, London. Sold Retail by all Druggists and 
Patent Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom. 
> . 
os KF! FTY years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, 
asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick- 
ness at the stomach, and vomitings, from which I had suf- 
fered indescribable agony, have been removed by DU BAR- 
RY'S excellent health. restoring food.—Maria Jolly, Wortham, 
Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.”—In canis‘ers, suitably packed for 
all climates, and with full instructions—Ilb. 2s. 9d.; 2Ibs 
4s. Gd.; 5ibs. 11s. ; 12lbs. 22s.; super refined, 5ibs, 22s, ; 10lbs, 
33s. The 10lbs. and 12!bs. carriage free 200 miles, on receipt 
of post-office order. Barny po Barry and Co 77, Regent 
Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, iccadilly 3 
Hedges and butler, 155, Regent Street, also at 330 and 401, 
Strand; 54, Upper Baker Street, 5, Eccles Street, Pimlico 
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> 1) th 7 

] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 

PILLS a never-failing REMEDY for the CURE of BAD 
LEGS.—Mrs. Field, of No. 11, Naylor Street, Liverpool, was 
afflicted for many years with a dreadful bad leg: she con 
sulted several eminent surgeons, and tried almost every re 
medy, but without experiencing the slightest relicf, as the 
wounds continued to increase in size and the pain in the leg 
was most excruciating; at last she was persuaded by Mr 
Sheldon, Druggist, Vauxhall Road, Liverpool, to try Hollo 
way's Ointment and Pills; which she did, continuing to use 
them regularly for a few weeks; and to the astonishment of 
herself and friends these invaluable medicines effected a per 
fect cure of her leg.—Sold by all Druggists, and at Professo 
Hoxttoway's Establishment, 244, Strand, London 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 





CEAN PARCELS DELIVERY COM- 


PANY Agar Street, Strand, opposite Charing Cross 
Hospital. SDE SPATCHES are regularly made up for AUS- 
TRALIA, India, North and South America, the West Indic 3, 
the Continent of Europe, and all ay of the Worid. 

W. FIELD, Manager. 











Price 2s. 6d. sewe 
OODE on LEGISLATIVE EXPRES- 
SION; or the Language of the Written Law. By 
G. Coovr, of the Inner Temple, Esq. Barrister-at-law. 





London: W. G. Bennine and Co, 43, Fleet Street, 
Law Booksellers. 
This day, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d, 


HE PROPHETS AND KINGS OF 
the OLD TESTAMENT. By the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice, M.A. Professor of Divinity in King’s Col- 
lege, London. 
Cambridge: Macm1LLan Ben. 


and Co. London: G. 





On the 28th February, price 2s. 6d. 
7. IMPERIAL CYCLOP_EDIA: 
Geography of the Britis ~ apie, Part XVI. 
completing the work in 2 vols. 2/. 
*,* The Geography of the Britis h ‘Empire being now 
complete d, the purchasers of previous parts are ear- 





| Shakspere 


nestly requested to perfect their sets as soon as pos- | 


sible. 


London: Cuartrs Knicut, 90, Fleet Street. 


{\HAMBERSS EDUCATIONAL 


COURSE. Strongly bound in dark coloured cloth. 





GEOGRAPHY, £. s. d. 
Geographical Primer ..........0.sscce008 coce® 8 GF 
Text-Book of Geography for England ........ 0 010 
School- oom Maps of England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, Europe, Asia, Pale stine, North Ameri- 
ca, hes America, and Africa; each...... -OM 0} 
School-Room Map of the Hemispheres ....... 110 


These Maps may also be had Varnished, at 2s. additional. 
School Atlas of Modern and Ancient Geography 0 10 6 





8 ES eS on cone 0 3 G 
Geography, General Treatise on ............. 03 6 


See complete List for the remaining Works of the Series. 
Other Works in preparation. 

W. and R. Cuamners, Edinburgh ; D. N. Cuamnens, 

Glasgow; W. 

AN, Dublin ; and all Bookse ‘llers. 








Just published, pric e ls. fancy boards, 
HAMBERS’S REPOSITORY OF IN- 
STRUCTIVE - and AMUSING TRACTS, 
Volume II, CONTENTS : 
No. 9. The Struggle in the Cancasus, 
10. Curiosities of Criminal Law. 
11. Leon Gondy: a Legend of Ghent. 
12. The Pits and the Pitmen. 
13, Sir John Sinclair. 
14. Grace Ayton. 
15. Arnold and Andre. 
16. Spirit of Dante’s Vision. 
Also Part LV. containing Nos. 13 to 16, price 5d. sewed. 





6d. paper ec 
POCKE T 
XV. To be 


Price 

HAM BERS'S 

LANY. Volume 
Monthly Volumes. 


MISCEL- 


continued in 


5. Orr and Co. London; Joun M‘Guasu- | 


W. and R. Cuamners, Edinburgh; W. S. Orr and 
Co. Amen Corner, London; D, N. Cuampers, Glas- 
gow; J. M*Grasuay, Dublin; and sold by all Book- | 
se Hers, 





cat Marlborough Street. 
AND BLACKETT, 
COLBURN, 

FOLLOWING 


13, Gr 
MESES: HURST 
SUCCESSORS TO MR. 
“HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 
NEW WORKS, 

\ 


I. 
EMOIRS OF THE COURT AND 


CABINETS OF GEORGE III. From Original 


Family Documents. By the Duke of Bucktnenam and 
Cnannos, K.G. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. 
** A very remarkable and valuable publication. It is 


not possible to conceive 
completely exemplitied.”- 


II. 

\ ILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA. By 
Ss the Count P, De CasteLtanr. 2 vols. 21s. ‘ 
** We recommend this book as really worth perusal. 
It makes us familiarly acquainted with the nature of 
Algerian experience. Changarnier, Cavaignac, Canro- 
bert, Lamoriciére, are brought prominently before the 
reader.”— Eraminer. , 


T2 VELS IN IN DE. A and KASHMTR. 
By Baron Scioxnperc 


2 vols. with Illustrations, 


contemporary history more 
Morning Herald, 


“The author of this interesting work is a man of 
refined tastes and quick perceptions. His volumes are 
full of information, and his remarks are always lively 
and entertaining.” — Globe. 


Iv. 
UTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH 
SOLDIER IN THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY. 2 vols. 21s. 

“« The novelty characterizing these volumes is likely 

to secure them many readers.”’— Daily News. 
“The author affords some very acceptable informa- 
tion upon a very interesting subject.”—Morning Herald. 


7. 
ge every mage OF SIBERIA. Bya 
W Banished Lady. Second Edition. 2 vols. 2Is. 
ughly good book. It cannot be read by too 
Dickens's Household Words. 
THE NEW NOVELS, 


I. 
MUIR. A Story of Scot- 


By the Author of ** Margaret Mait- 


“A thoro 
many people.’’- 


ARRY 


tish Life. 


land,” &c.3 vois. 
11. 
HE DEAN’S DAUGHTER; or the 
Days We Live In. By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 


** This sparkling and entertaining novel will be read 

p 7 . 
with pleasure by thousands.” — Morning Herald. 

** As good a novel as we have seen from Mrs. Gore’s 
pen. ‘The story is exceedingly interesting.” —Morning 
Pos'. 


HE FIRST LIEUTENANT'’S STORY. 


By Lady Caruerine Lone. 3 vols. 


** An exquisite and most interesting tale.”—-Britannia. | 


of New Books, X 


SUBSCRIPTION, phan hy SHILLINGS PER 
NNUM. 
This day is publis shed, price 3s. No. 
MHE JOURNAL OF ‘AGRICULTURE, 
and the TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND 
and AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 
Wiuram Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ge ay MAGAZINE, No. 





CCCCXLIX. for Mancu 1853, Price 2s. 6d. 
ConrTENTS ? 

Clubs and Clubbists. j 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood. Part ITI. | 


The Vegetable Kingdom. 

Rambles in Southern Sclavonia, | 
John Rintoul; or the Fragment of the Wreck. 
A Trio of French Tourists. | 
Peace and War. 
The Malt-tax. 
Note to the Article on Slavery in our January | 

Wiruiam Brac KWoop & Sons, E sdinban irgh and L ondon. 


| Fe ASE R's MAG. \ZINE, for Mancu. 
Priee 2s. 6d.; or by Post, 3s. CoNTAINS: 
the New On the Marriage of Na- 
poleon III. 


(Number. 








and 
Discovery. 


The Last of the Scombers. | Hypatia. By the Author 

The Wetherbys — Father of ** Yeast.’ Chaps. | 
and Son—Sundry Chap- XXVIL. and XXVIII. 
ters of Indian Expe- | The Personnel of the New 
rience. Chap. IT ‘| Ministry. 

The Octavius of Minuciu |The Proposed New Na- 
Felix. } tional Galleries and 

Familiar Epistle from Ire- | Museums. 
land. ks aw Reform —its Pro- 

Life of the Kirby. gress and Prospects. 
London: veo we PARKER and Son, Wes st Strand. 


Vith 2 Steel £ ngravings, pric 
HARP E'S LONDON M AGAZINE. 

i Conducted by Mrs. 8. C, Hatt. 

The Marcu Number contains the continuation of 
Helen Lyudsey. By the Editor—The Battle of Life. 
By the Author of ** The Schoolmaster of the Cata- 
combs *—Immeritus Redivivus. By the Author of 
** Mary Powell” —Flics in Amber. By Professor Re- 
bert Liunt—The Druses. By Lieut.-Col. Napier—An 
Indian Village. By Horace St. John—Critical Notices 





Virrur, Han, oni Vinrv F, 25, Paternoster Row. 


YOLBURN’S NEW “MON THLY MA- 

) GAZINE, Edited by W. Harntson Arnsworrn, 

‘rents for Marcu. No, CCCLXXXVII. 
tch of Bacon: or the Custom of Dunmow. 

The Lord of the Manor of Little Dun- 
mow. By the Editor. 

What they Say in Paris. I. 
I1.—The Marriage and the Ministers. Ill. Les 
deux Portefeuilles. The Jewel Bags. By 
the Chevalier Alcibiade de e Blague. 

Falconry. 
Royal Whim. By Wilhelm Meinhold, 

* All Serene.” By J. E. Carpenter. 

New Arctic Expeditions. 

The New Norman Conquest ; 
Meant to have Pitched Into 
Costello. 

The Sequel to ‘“‘ A Word to England.” 

The Montenegrins. 

New Discoveries in Ancient Art. 

Literary Leaflets. By Sir Nathaniel. No. 
Sir William Hamilton. 

Something of B ror eeeeoel 





The Ordre du Jour.— 


or How Paul Brioche 
Us. By Dudley 


VI.— 


Washington, the Chesa- 
peake, and Potomac. By J. W. Hengiston, Esq. 
CHarMan and Hatt, 193, Piceadilly. 
Sold by all B ookse liers and Newsmen. 


Cr ENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


for 
Marcu, Contains the following Artic les: 
The Masters of the Roman World, 
The State of the Soul after Death. 
. Mr. Joseph Ames and Dr, Samuel Johnson. 
. The Devereux Earls of Essex, 
Fra Dolcino and his Times. 
6. Memorial of John Home, Author of 
** Douglas.” in 1736. 
7. Dr. Cunningham at Florence, Siena, and Rome, 
Cornesronpence: 1. The Ancient Records of Ire- 
land—2. Richard of Cirencester --3. Suffragan Bishops 
*fn-y-Castell and the last Battle of Caractacus—5. 
ymology: Cheer—6. The Society of Grego- 
rians—7. Escape of James II. from the Boyne. With 
Notes of the Month, Reviews of New Publications, 
Historical Chronicle, and Obituary, including Memoirs 
of the Earl of Stair, Earl Beauchamp, Viscount Mel- 
bourne ; wthwick, Esq.; Henry Fynes Clinton, 
Rev. Dr. Ri Rev. P. L. Fraser, &c. Xe. 
Nicuo.s and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 
THE ART-JOURNAL. 
a E NGR AVINGS from Pictures 
in the VERNON GALLERY which will appear 
in the Number for Marcu are: ** The Stepping-Stones,” 
after W. F. Witherington, R.A.; and ** London Bridge, 
1745,” after S$. Scott. It contains also an Engraving from 
R. Monti’s group of Sculpture, ‘* The Sister Anglers.” 
Among the literary contents will be found Contri- 
butions by E. Hall, F.S.A. on the Embellishment of 
Public Buildings—by Mrs. Merritield, on Drees asa 
Fine Art, Illustrated—by Professor R. Hunt, on the 
Ornamental Stone of the United Kingdom. The other 
principal papers are: M. Guizot on the Fine Arts; the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham; The Great Masters of 
Art—J. Baptiste Monnoyer, Illustrated; Sale of the 
Pictures of the Duchess of Orleans; The Exhibition 
of the British Institution; An Artist’s Ramble from 
Antwerp to Rome, Illustrated. The Illustrated Al- 
manack of the Month, and Miller’s Illustrations of Pas- 
sages from the Voyage of —v- , are also continued. 
Published by Hatt, Virrvr, & Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 


PARLOU SLismany” Vol. XCIL, 


Price ls. containing 


{oer MILLER of ANGIBAULT. 
By Gro. Author of ‘* Consuelo.” 


te S28 tS ee 


the 














SAND, 

Also, jus —_ shed, in the same Series: 
GEORGE the PLANTER. By Dumas. - 
JOHN DOE. By the O'Hara Family. 
REMEMBRANCES of a MONTHL y 

By Mrs. H. Downina. 1s. 
ANGELA, and other TALES. By Srirrer. Is. 
CAGOT’S HUT. By Gnarran. Is. 6d. 
SIMPLE STORY. By Mrs. Ivcuaxp. 1s. 
Simus and M‘Inryre, London and Belfast. 





NURSE. 


| the University and Collegiate Vis 


for the PUBLIC SCHOOL of E TON COL LEC 


] ORACE.—Odes, Epodes, and Carmen 
Seculare, translated into English ~~ 

G. J. Wayre Metvitte, Esq. (late Coldstream Guards. 
London: SmPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


THE UNIVERSITY COMMISSION. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 10s. cloth 
HE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY COM MISSIONERs; 
with Selections from their Report, and a History of the 
University Subscription Tests: including Notices of 
tations. By James 
Trinity College, Cam. 








Hrywoop, M.P. F.R.S. of 

bridge. 

Also, collected by Mr. Hevwoop and Troms Waicar, 
. F.S.A. in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, ° 

FIFTEENTH CEN. 


CAMBRIDGE, and 
GE 


ANCIENT LAWS of the 
TURY for KING’S COLLEGE 





London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemays, 





Just oe tN hed, a New Edition, in 8vo. price 78. 


ice 7s. cloth, 

{ UR NAVIGATION AND ME RCAN 

TILE MARINE LAWS Considered with a view 

to their general Revision and Consolidation ; also, an 

Inquiry into the principal Maritime Institutions. By 

W.5. Lixpsay. The Second Edition, condensed ang 
carefully revised, 

“No shipow ner, no merchant, in short no man who 
is inspired with the love of his country, or who sees in 
the prosperity of her commerce, her sta ibility and glory, 
should fail to make himself master of Mr. Lindsay's 
book.” — Nautical Standard. 

London: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Lonomays, 





A New Edition, fe: ap. ey sae 10s. cloth; 12s. bound 
in embosse d ro an; 6d. calf lettered, 

\ AUNDER'S B ioak. APHICAL TRE 

4 


SURY; a comprehensive Dictionary of _ 
versal Biography, Ancient and Modern: comprising 
above 12,000 Memoirs. A New and carefully revised 


Edition, corrected throughout, and brought down to 
the present time by the introduction of very numerous 
Additional Lives. 

Also, price 10s, each Treasury, 


THE HISTORICAL TREASURY. An entirely 
New Edition, revised throughout, and brought down 
to 1853. 

THE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, and Library 
of Reference. The Twentieth Edition, corrected to 
1853. 

THE TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY; or 


a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature. With 
900 Wood-Engravings. 

THE SCIENTIPIC and LITERARY TRI 
a copious Portable Encyclopedia of Science 
Belles-Lettres. 

London: LoncMaN, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 


Now ready, comple te in 2 vols. 4to. Illustrated with 
numerous Engravings on Steel, Maps, and Plans, and 
Wood- — of Coins, Medals, Antiquarian Remains, 


2/. 8s. cloth, 

puke LIFE ‘and EPISTLES of ST. 

PAUL: ——_ sing a complete Biography of the 
Apostle, and a Translation of his Epistles inserted in 
chronological pe By th® Rev. W. J. Conyprarg, 
M.A. late Fellow of Trinity | College, Cambridge; and 
the Rev. J. S. Howson, M.A. Principal of the Col- 
legiate Institution, Liverpool. 

“We doubt if any modern literature possesses a 
treatise more complete or satisfactory inits design and 
execution. . Itis no small merit of the work 
that, while it extracts information from every source, 
an admirable spirit of Christian faith, accompanied by 
a manly love of truth and soundness of judgment, 
characterize it throughout. While its hand is in every 
German treatise, its heart is thoroughly English; and 
its effect will everywhere be to confirm those great 
central truths round which it has grouped the accessory 
and subordinate matter. . The sacred chronicle 
has never be fore had such dilige nt and loving labour be- 
stowed on it. Edinburgh Review, No, 197, January 
1853. 

London: Loxeman, Brown, Green, 
ORDNANCE SURVEY. 
Just published, in royal 4to. with Frontispiece, 
re 42s. cloth, 

STRONOM TC AL OBSERVATIONS 
d made with AIRY’S ZENITH SECTOR, from 
1842 to 1850, for the Determination of the Latitudes of 
various Trigonometrical ey used in the Ordnance 
Survey of the British Is By Captain W. YotLayd, 
R.E. F.R.S. Published by order of the Master-General 
and Board of Ordn: unece, under the direction of Lieut. 
Col. L. A. Hall, R.E. Superintendent of the Ordnance 
Survey. 
Also printe d by order of I, M. Government, and E« lited 

by Colonel E. Sanine, of the Royal Artillery, 

1. OBSERVATIONS made at the MAGNE Tic AL 
and METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY at HO- 
BARTON, in Van Diemen Island. Vol. I. com- 
mencing with 1841: with Abstracts of Observations 
from 1541 to 1848 inclusive: and Observations made 
by the Antarctic Naval Expedition. Royal 4to. price 
42s. cloth. 

2. The SECOND VOLUME of the above, com- 
mencing in 1843; with Abstracts of the Observations 
from 1843 to 1851 inclusive. Royal 4to. price 42s. cloth. 

3. OBSERVATIONS made at the MAGNETICAL 
and METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY at the 
CAPE of GOOD HOPE, Vol. I. Magnetical Observa- 
tions, 1841 to 1846: with Abstracts of “the Observations 
fre me i841 to 1850 inclusive. Royal 4to. price 42s. cloth. 

. OBSERVATIONS on DAYS of UNUSUAL MAG- 
NET DISTURBANCE, made at the British Colo- 
nial Magnetic Observatoric s, under the Departments 
of menpenes and Admiralty. Vol. I. in 2 Parts, royé 
4to. price 2/7. 12s, 6d. 

- § Part I.—1840, 1841, price 10s. 6d. 
Vol. U9 part 11.—1842, 1843, 1844, price 42s. 

5. OBSERVATIONS made at the MAGNETICAL 
and METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY at TO- 
aawree, in Canada. Vol. 1.—1840, 1841, 1842. 4to. price 
2/. 2 


,ASURY; 
and the 








and LonGMANs. 

















6. *ORSERVATIONS made at the MAGNETICAL 
and METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY at St. 
HELENA. Vol. I.—1840, 1841, 1842, 1843; with Ab- 
stracts of the — ations from 1840 to 1845 inc lusive. 
4to. price 2/. 
London : 
Office, by Mesers. 
LonGMANS. 


Published for her Majesty's Statione 
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WORKS OF GENERAL 
INTEREST. 


NIEBUHR’S LECTURES on AN- 


CIENT HISTORY: compris sing the Asiatic Nations, 

the Egyptians, Greeks, Carthaginians, and Macedo- 

nians. Translated ox Kadited by Dr. L. Scumrrz, 

with Additions from MSS. in his exclusive pos- 
ssion. 3 vols. Svo. 1/. Ils. 6d. 

a Apart from any thought of Greck or Roman history, 
; Fi - vl mental exercise to re ad not seldom in such books 
-- _—_ which give health to the wits by putting them in 
~e t ‘with robust and active intellect. To the jaded mind 





—, apters of Niebuhr come with a bracing influence 
ike that of sea airon the jaded body. We are very glad, there- 
pm to bid hearty welcome to a first-rate English version 


f these lectures upon ancient history—worthy companions 
oO s 


} es Upon anc ient Rome.”'— Examines 
ROME, 


to the lectur - i 
NIEBUHR’S HISTORY of 
from the E ARLIEST TIMES to the FALL of the 
WESTERN EMPIRE 
THIRLWALL, Archdeacon a ARE, Dr. “Wii IAM 
Saurru, and Dr. ScHMITZ. Fourth and Cheaper Edi- 


tion. 3 vols, 8vo. 34s. 


NIEBUHR’S 
MAN HISTORY. Translated and_ Edited by 
Leonarv Scumirz, Ph.D. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. 3 vols. 8vo. 34s. 

*,* Almost every page of this work contains some 
interesting remarks of the Roman historian which 
are not to be found in the German or any other edition, 

CONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH 
OPIUM-EATER. A New and Cheaper Edition, in 
feap Svo. Just ready. 

BARON VON REICHENBACI’S RE- 
SEARCHES on MAGNETISM, ELECTRICITY, 
HEAT, LIGHT, CRYSTALLIZATION, and CHE- 
MICAL ATTRACTION in their relation to the 


Vital Force. Translated and Edited (at the express | 


desire of the Author) by Dr. Garcory, of the Uni- 

ity of Edinburgh. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 

é @ merits of this remarkable volume ar 

painstaking, conscientious, cautious, iIngenu 

, the religious, and certainly the 
with which the experimental clu 

» turnof the labyrinth, is surpasse 
sort in me whole range of « 


LIEB Em Fr AMIL TAR LETTERS on 








CHEMISTRY. New and Cheap Edition, Com- 


plete in 1 vol. feap. Svo. price 6s, cloth. 

LIEBIG’S CHEMISTRY in its AP- 
PLICATION to AGRICULTURE and PHYSIO- 
LOGY. Edited by Lyon Pravrate, Ph.D. and 
Wu. Grecory, M.D. Fourth Edition, revised. 8vo. 


lds. 6d. cloth. 
LIEBIGS ANIMAL CHEMISTRY 


w Chemistry in its Applications to Physiology 
and Pathology. Edited by bene? Grroory, 
M.D. Third Edition. Svo, Part 1. Gd. cloth. 


BUFF’S FAMILIAR LET T ERS on 
the PILYSICS of the EARTH. Edited by Dr. A. W. 
H MANN, Professor in the Royal College of Chemis- 


, London, Feap.$vo. 5s. cloth. 


GU ESSES at TR UTH. By Two 


Brothers. New Edition, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 13s. cloth. 


DR. LARDNER on the STEAM- 
ENGINE, STEAM-NAVIGATION, ROADS, and 
RAILWAYS. New and Cheap Edition, revised, and 

mpleted to the present time. 1 vol. 12mo. Illus- 
ted with Wood Engravings, 8s. 6d. cloth, 

DR. LARDNERS RAILWAY ECO- 
ee or the New Art of Transport, its Manage- 

nt, Prospects, and Relations, Commercial, 
inancial, and Social; with an Exposition of the 
actical Results of the Railways in operation in the 
Uni ~e Kingdom, on the Continent, and in America. 


l vol. large 12mo. 12s. 

DR. LARDNER’S HANDBOOK of 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and ernenent. 

FIRST COURSE: Mechanics Hydrostaties 
draulics Pneumatics —Sound—Optics. with 400 
Wood-cuts. Large 12mo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 

SECOND COURSE: Heat — Common Electricity— 
Ma ugne tirm— Voltaic Electricity. With 200 Wood- 

Large 12mo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

THIRD COURSE: Astrono: ny and Meteorology. With 
many new Illustr ‘ations. Large 12mo. 








[Nearly ready, 

DR, L. SCHMITZ’S HISTORY of 
ROME, from the EARLIEST TIMES to the 
DEATIL of COMMODUS, a.v. 192. New Edition. 1 


thick vol. L2mo. 7s, 6d. cloth. 
THE EMPHATIC NEW TESTA- 


MENT. The Four Gospels, according to the Author- 
zed Eng lish Version, compared with the Various 
teadings of the Vatican Manuscript. Edited, with 
itroductory Essay on Greek Emphasis, by Joun 
Tayvion, Author of ** What is the Power of the 
{ k Article.” 8vo. cloth, 5s, 6d. 
** THE COMPLETION of the WORK (Acts to 


Rev lations) is in the Press. . _ 

DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY 
ot GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By 
various Writers. Second Edition. 500 Wood-cuts. 
Medium 8vo. 42s 

DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY 
* GREEK and ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MY- 
THOLOGY. By various Writers, 500 Wood-cuts. 
3 vo'-. medium Svo. 5/. 15s. Gd. 

POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 
KEATS. Cheap Edition. Royal 8vo. sewed, 2s, | 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By | 
Dr. R. G. Laruam, F.R.S. late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Third Edition, greatly enlarged. 


Svo, lbs. cloth. 

DR. LATHAM’S HANDBOOK of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 12mo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Taytor, WALTON, and MABERLY, 


28, Upper Gower Street, and 27, Ivy Lane. 





Translated by Bishop | 


LECTURES on RO-} 








| On the Ist of March will be published, 


| WHITE, RED, BLACK: 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN THE UNITED STATES DURING THE VISIT 
OF THEIR GUEST. 
| By FRANCIS and THERESA PULSZKY. 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth. 
TRUBNER and Co. 12, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh, February %, 1853. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 


} Eighth Edition, Edited by Professor TRAILL. 
| THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, IN QUARTO, PRICE EIGHT SHILLINGS, 
PART I. VOL. I. Cowrarnine— 
DUGALD STEWART’S DISSERTATION ON THE PROGRESS OF METAPHYSICAL AND ETHICAL 
PHILOSOPHY, SINCE THE REVIVAL OF LETTERS IN EUROPE, &e. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY ENLARGED. 
| With an Illustration by Leech, price Half-a-Crown, the March Number of 
WNT VQ BTAn A , T\r 
BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY 
WILL CONTAIN 
1, ASPEN COURT, and who Lost and who Won it. A Story of our Own Time. By Shirley Brooks, Author 
of ** Miss Violet and her Offers.” Illustrated by Leech. 


Cuarter VIII. Mr. Bernard Carlyon goes a-Fishing. 
Cuarrer IX. Why Mr. Cheque rbent did not keep his Appointment. 





| 





2. TURNER AND CLAUDE 
3. THE SCULPTOR OI Tue BLACK FOREST. 
MY NEW YEAR'S , 


. ELEPHANTS. By ie ities of ** Zoblogical Anecdotes.” 
- PAPA’S CONSENT. By Alfred W. Cole. 
7. THE WELL IN THE WILDER NE SS—A Tale of the Prairie. Founded on Fact. By Mrs. Moodie, 
Author of ** Roughing it in the Bush,” . 
8 MR. HORATIO WIGWELL’S STRANGE CLIENT. 
9. RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF CAMPAIGNS UNDER THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
The Battle of Fuentes d’One wo—Character of the French—Blockade of Almeida—Difliculties of 
Wellingten’s Position— Battle of Albuera—A Bull-Fight and a Ball—Order to March on Almadilla 
Intensity of Heat —Sir Br nt Spencer and General Crawfurd. 
10. DEMETRIUS THE IMPOSTOR. 
ll. THE LEWIS. Whatis it? By W. Howard Russell. 
12. A SHORT CUT ACRKOsS THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 
13. = I\ ATE JOURNAL OF F. 8, LARPENT, Judge-Advocate-General of the British Forces in the 
*eninsula. 


M4. LITERATURE. &e. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Atlas, in folio, 24s, 


TALIAN IRRIGATION: being a 
Report on the Agricultural Canals of Piedmont 
TUTOR’S NATURAL GEOGRAPHY. and Lombardy, addressed to the Honourable the Court 
TUTOR’S POPULAR GEOLOGY. of Directors of the East India Company. By R. Barro 
TUTOR’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Suiru, F.G.S, Captain in the Army, and First Lieu- 
Forming, with numerous Miscellaneous Matters of a | tenant of Engineers, Beng zal Presidency. i 
highly instructive character, and profusely Illustrated From the Quarterly Reriew, December 1852. 
with Engravings, the first four volumes of the Family | *©On this last subject, (drainage and irrigation of 
Tutor, Jack numbers and covers for binding the | districts in India, at least on the most important part 
volumes, price 6d. each, may now be obtained from all | of it—the wonderful operations in the sub-Himalayan 


Now ready, price 2s, 6d. cach, neatly bound, or in 


Numbers at 2¢. each, 
{ -~ ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


tooksellers. In the Family Tutor natur a philoso- | Tegion—our readers will find most ample and most 
phy forms the leadiug subject of the fifth volame. To enero eeg- Seer y~tearoregger beg work lately published by 
this are ade ded papers upon “ The first Principles of ( apt 1in Baird Smith, of the Bengal Engineers—a work 
Chemistry,” a system of Elocution with special re- | W! hic he every candid Englishman will peruse with 


ference to Gesture, tothe Treatment of Stammering prite. . - . . 
and Defective Articulation, together with a course of Wu Liam Brac KWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and Lond don. 





lessons in French, by a Professor of Modern Languages. Svo. cloth, g.° ¢ ith H v's Pref 
These subjects are varied by miscellaneous matters, " 
calculated to form a pleasing raddition to those subjects \ WEDE NBOR a ON Hk AV E N’ AND 
which are especially introduced. Published Fort- KJ HELL; being a Relation of Things Heard and 
nightly, at 2d. each Number. Seen. ae ' 

London: Hovuiston and Sroxeman, 65, Paternoster Phe same Work in Frene *h, sewe 2s. 6d. $ 
Row; ind all Booksellers. SWEDENBORG'S TRU E . uk ISTIAN RELI- 


- : the Universal Th y of the New Church; 
NEW BOOKS, a complete Body of Divinity. With Indexes, 914 
pages, Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

, SWEDEN BORG'S APOCALYPSE REVEALED, 
2 vols. Svo. cloth, price 12s. 

OWE DENBORG on the DIVINE PROVIDENCE, 





Is. post Svo. 18s. 

YAPTAIN ‘DIGH Y GRAND. An Au- 

tobiography. By G. J.  Wuyre Metvitie. Re- 
printed from Fraser's Magazine. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 

‘* Two volumes of more entertaining reading have COMPLETE LISTS of SWEDEN BORG'’S WORKS 
rarely been provided of late years for the admirers of in ENGLISH, FRENCH, and LATIN, may be had on 
a light dashing style of writing, with many trathfal application. > 
sketches of life and character, and much shrewdness . . Newsery, 6, King Street, Holborn. 








of observation and liveliness of feeling. Mr. Whyt —_——— - — — 

Melville’s military stories are quite as amusing, and ~ NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY W. AND 

have less exaggeration in them than those of Charles Fr. = p a. an 

O'Malley, to which style the writer presents some re- 2 (Successors to Charles Gilpi 

semblance.”—Literary Gazette r YHE SI L T REVOLUTL IN: or the 
vols. post Sv« Future Effects of Steam and Electricity upon the 


ESUIT EXECULORSHIP ; or 
e Passages in the Life of a Seceder from Romanism, | 
An Autobiography. 

** The present work professes to be an autobiography, 
and there is nothing in it inconsistent with its being a 
story of real life. The perils which environ those who 
are exposed to Jesuit influences are vividly set forth 


Condition of Mankind. By M. A. Garvey, a LL.B. 
of the Middle Temple. Feap. Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 
9 


THE WHISTLER AT THE PLOUGH; containing 
Travels, Statistics, and Descriptions of Scenery aud 
Agricultural Customs in most parts of England; with 
Letters from Ireland. Also Free-trade and the League, 


ativ , 2 di ‘ a Biographic History. By ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE, 
in the narrative. The book does not directly attack Author of the “ Autobiography of a Working Man.” 


any religious tenets, but it exposes the mental and , > 
social despotism exercised by those who hold particu- | Svo. cloth, 12s. 3 
lar doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church. Some HISTORY OF THE ANTI CORN-LAW LEAGUE. 
parts of the work are very powerfully written, and dis- | p. ,pcuimaLp PRENTICE, one of its Executive Council 
play graphic power and dramatic effect. The appendix Author of “ Historical Sketches of Manchester,” ae, 
contains facts and documents which illustrate and In 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth. Vol. I. 7s. ¥ ol Il * ready 
establish the truth of the statements of the story. The " tly. I : c east aa es 
Jesuits have, at various times, been expelled even from wary 
Roman Catholic countries. A work hke the present | 
shows good reasons for the feelings entertained to- 
wards them in England, and reveals the social wrongs 
which are often done by those who wear the mask of 
religion. The characters are ably drawn, and the inci- 
dents of the narrative told with much skill and power.” 
— Literary Gazette, 
2 vols. feap. Svo. 12s. 
i we HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Henrietta’s Wish,” ** The Kings of 
land,” &c. 

* The book is as far as possible from the type of the 
‘ religious novel,’ which has become so painfully fami- 
liar: there is not a single direct reference to religious 
topics; but the whole tone and feeling of it is good and 
true. The reader does not require to be told that the 8 
author is religious : the right principles, the high sense SS - ve ——, » ‘ 
of duty ey ly softened by the "influence of a 295 AYS ON POLITICAL EC oy: ° By 
reverent faith, can be explained on no other hypothesis, | late PrepERIcK Bastiat, Member of the —T : 
| Itis emine ntly a book to send a man away from the | France, Contents: Capital and Interest nat which 


4. 
THREE YEARS IN EUROPE; or Places I have 
Seen, and People I have Met. By W. Wetts Browy, 
a Fugitive Slave, Feap. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ESSAYS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY, 
and on the Private and Political Obligations of Man- 
kind. By Joxarnan Dymonp, New Library Edition. 
Svo. cloth, 9s. 6d. 


6. 
THE WORKING MAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD. 
By a Journeyman Printer. Post Svo. cloth, 5s. 
[Nearly ready. 


JUVENILE DELINQU ENTS, their Condition and 
Treatment. By Mary Carpenter, Author of “ Re- 
formatory Schools.” Post Svo. cloth, 6s. 


perusal better and wiser for the lessons hidden under | is Seen and that which is Not Seen—Government, and 
its deeply interesting narrative.” — Guardian. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


| What is Money ?—The Law. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
London : 5, Bishopsgate Street Without. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS NOW READY. 












I. 
SIR GEORGE LARPENT, BART. 


PRIVATE JOURNAL OF F. S. LARPENT, ESQ. 


JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL OF THE BRITISH FORCES IN THE PENINSULA. 


CONTAINING NUMEROUS PERSONAL ANECDOTES OF LORD WELLINGTON, AND INCIDENTS DURING 
THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


Contents: 


Disasters of the Retreat from Ciudad Rodrigo—Capture of General Paget ; lington’s Opinion of Bonaparte—Dinner at Lord Wellington’s—Wellington’, 
(Lord lesea)—Plunder of Salamanca—Court-Martial on a Mad Com- | Opinion of Picton—Anecdote of General Cole—Wellington’s Opinion of thy 
missary ing and Lord Wellington’s Fox-hounds—Dinner at Lord | Recent Operations in Spain—Discussion between Wellington and French 
Wellington’s—His Personal Habits—Bal Masqué—Anecdote of Wellington | Deserter—Author taken Prisoner—Details of his Cuptivity—Release—We). 
—Spanish Songs in honour of him—Grand Entertainment by the Duke of | lington’s Anger—Fall of Pamplona— Wellington and the Lawyers—Drum- 
We ington—tlic Opinion on Affairs in England—The Lady of a Portuguese | head Church—Proximity of Piequets—Wellington’s Books—Desertion of 
Hidalgo and Wellington—Murder of Lieut. Dickenson—Wellington’s Opinion Three German Battalions—Excesses of the French in BE eon of 
of the English Army—Anecdote of General Crawford—Murder of Lieut. An- | Sir John Hope—Death of Col. Rooke—Wellington’s Simplicity of Character 
nesley—Suicide of Commissariat Clerk—Narrow Escape of Wellington— | —Anecdote of General Stewart (Marquis of Londonderry) —Courtesies of War 
Shocking Scenes at Badajoz—Conversations with Lord Wellington, and his | —Anecdote of the Prince of Orange—Wellington with the Hounds—His Cure. 
Remarks on the Letters of Vetus—Anecdotes of General Murray and Marghal | lessness as to Personal Safety—Conversation with the Duke of Angoulem) 
Suchet—IIIness of the Duke of Wellington—Ancedote of General Graham— | —Anecdote of Col. Dickson—Wellington’s Activity—His Narrow Eseape— 
Dinner at Marshal Beresford’s—Daring Attack of the 10th Hussars—Retreat | Engagement at Orthes—Lord Wellington Wounded—Anecdote of Welliag. 
of the French—French Deserter—Anecdote of Bonaparte—Battle of Vit- | ton and General Allava—Wellington’s Opinion of the Allies—Marshal Beres- 
toria and its Results—Distress of the Countess De Gagan—King Joseph's | ford at Bordeaux—Respect entertained for Wellington—Death of Col. Star. 
Coach and his Narrow Escape—Pursuit of General Clause!—Wellington on | geon—Wellington at the Maire of Boulogne’s—Battle of Toulouse—Welling. 
the March—Anecdote of King Joseph—Anecdote of Wellington and Col. Fitz- | ton at the Theatre—Anecdote of Soult's Army—Ride over the Battle-field— 
clarence—Conversation with Wellington on the Portuguese Troops—Welling- | Suchet’s Aide-de-camp—Reception of Duke of Angouleme—Wellington an] 
ton’s Personal Habits—Anecdote of the Prince of Orange—Wellington’s | General Clausel—Popularity of Wellingtoa—Sortie at Bayonne—Departure 
Opinion of the Behaviour of the French Troops—Anecdote of Picton—Wel- | of Wellington, &c. &c. 

Edited by Sir GEORGE LARPENT, Bart. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


II. Ill. 
, MISS KAVANAGH. | THE GOLD -DIGGINGS. 
DAISY BURNS. BANNERFORD; 
By JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of “* Madeleine,” and “ Nathalie.” OR THE VALLEY OF GOLD. A TALE OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
Three volumes, Three volumes. 
IV. 


PRESENT STATE OF ITALY. 


WANDERINGS THROUGH THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF ITALY, 
In 1850-51. 


By M. ROCHAU. Translated by Mrs. PERCY SINNETT. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


Vv. VI. 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. | MRS. MOODIE. 
A POET'S DAY DREAMS. | MARK HURDLESTONE. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, Author of “‘ The Improvisatore,” | By Mrs. MOODIE, (Sister of Acres SrricKLayp,) 
“A Poet's Bazaar,” &c. Author of “* Roughing it in the Bush.” 
Foolscap octavo, price Six Shillings. Two volumes, 
VII. 


AGNES STRICKLAND. 


MAJOR STRICKLAND’S TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ LIFE IN CANADA. 
Edited by Miss AGNES STRICKLAND, Author of “The Queens of England.” 
Two volumes, Twenty-one Shillings. 


Conrents : I have become a Settler—My first attempt at driving a Span, and Bear-hunt—Canadian Thunderstorms—Fright of a Settler's Family— 
Canadian Harvest—Beauty of Canadian Autumn—Wood-duck Shooting—Adventure on Rice Lake—Salmon-fishing and Spearing—Canadian Fish and Fish- 
erics—Sleighs and Sleighing—Employment of a Man of Education in the Colony—Yankee Wedding—Winter in Canada—Salubrity of Canadian Climate— 
Wild Land at Douro—My Flitting—Anecdotes of a Settler's Life—Bruin’s Unwelcome Visit to an Irish Shanty—Major Elliott's Duel with Bruin, and Ve- 
tory—Canada the Poor Man’s Country—Superior Advantages of the Labourer Colonist—Dunger of being Lost in the Woods—Adventures of a Trapper—Me- 
thed of planting Corn—Hunting and Shooting Parties—Destructiveness of Wolves—Loss of my Flocks—Colonel Crawford’s Adventure—Stern Chase— 
Anecdotes of Mr. Galt and the Canada Company—Dr. Dunlop, an Eccentric Character—Poreupine Catching—Whirlwind at Guelph and Douro—Dr. Dan- 
lop’s Journal—His Hardships—Remarkable Trees—The Nine Mile Creek Frolic and ludicrous Termination—Awfal Storm and Lonely Journey—Canadian 
Birds—Climate of Canada West superior to that of England—Canada Orchard—Peter Jones, the Indian Missionary—Improvement of Indians and Conver- 
sion to Christianity—Indian Duels—Indian Hospitality to my Daughters—Smugglers—Indian Quacks—Courtship—Specimen of Bachelor Housekeeping— 
Voyage on the Huron—History of a poor Emigrant—Hermit Life in the Woods—Aurora Borealis—Rapid Increase of Back Settlements—Visit to the Falls of 
Niagara—Battle of Lundy’s Lane—Gallant conduct of Young Barnham—The Rebellion of 1837—Lumber Trade—Tom Burke's Remarkable Eseape—The 
Colonist a Man of many Trades—Sugar-maple—Cow Pilferers—Maple Vinegar and Birch Vinegar and Beer—Need of Churches and Pastors in Canada— 
Death invades my Family—My Home Circle. 


VIII. Ix 
RANKE’S CIVIL WARS and MONAR.-| CAPT. the HON. H. KEPPEL’S NAR- 
CHY in FRANCE in the SIXTEENTH and SEVENTEETH CENTURIES. RATIVE of the VOYAGE of the MEANDER. With Portions of the JOUR- 
Being a History of France principally during that Period. 2vols. 24s. NALS of SIR JAMES BROOKE, K.C.B, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. with lus. 5°. 


x: 
COLONEL PHILIP YORKE. 
aa a iP il Ty va ‘ ‘ TON x r Sm 
BARON MUFFLING’S PASSAGES FROM MY LIFE. 
To which are added, MEMOIRS OF THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1813 AND 1814. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Col. PHILIP YORKE, 


Octavo, Fourteen Shillings. 


_ RICHARD BENTLEY, (Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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